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(iraded Classics Readers 


(First and Fifth Readers Revised) 











Graded Classics Readers, Books One, Two, Three and Four are 
the adopted Basal Texts forall Virginia Public Schools. 
Graded Classics New Fifth Reader is adopted for supplemen- 


tary use in the Fifth Grade for all Virginia cities. 





More than Six Million copies of Graded Classics Readers have been 
used in the Schools of America. 





NO TEXTBOOK is perfect. No textbook can be made per- 
fect. But it is perhaps safe to say that the recent revision of the 
First and Fifth Books of Graded Classics Readers has brought this 
series—already in the opinion of thousands of teachers in all parts 
of the country the most satisfactory Readers ever published in 
America—a little nearer perfection than many of us thought it pos- 


sible for a series of Readers to reach. 





GRADED CLASSICS READERS are adopted for the Public 
Schools of 

Virginia Mississippi New York City 

North Carolina Kentucky Baltimore 

Georgia Florida Philadelphia 


and hundreds of independent cities and districts. 














B. F. Johnson Publishing Co. 


Atlanta RICHMOND Dallas 





(Entered at the Post-Office at Richmond, Va., as second-class matter.) 








SUMMER SCHOOLS—1916 





™ | 


SJMMER SCHOOL 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
OPEN TO WOMEN 
UNE 19 - AUGUST 4 


Preparatory and Collegiate Courses 





Ul 


story, Languages, Mathematics, Physics, Chemis- 
stematic and Structural Botany, Plant Histology, 
Pathology, Bacteriology, Agriculture and Horticul- 
\nimal Husbandry, Dairying, Veterinary Science, 

g, Engineering, Mechanic Arts, Shorthand and 
vriting. 

FULL CREDIT 
On teachers’ certificates for work conforming 
to the published requirements for 


| TEACHERS IN PUBLIC AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


nsurpassed summer climate—elevation 2,000 
feet--no mosquitoes—modern sanitation 
EXPENSES MODERATE 

tuition to Virginia teachers. Address 
Secretary of Summer School, 


Blacksburg, Virginia 








Qe IM 


Sommer Session in the Mountains 








Eight weeks of summer work for men 








DUBLIN, VIRGINIA 
? 


June 20 — August 17 


FEATURES OF THE SESSION 


Work planned for men teachers 

A full faculty of college professors 

Cool, delightful situation in the beautiful mountainous 
county of Pulaski 

Every course completes the full work of a half ses- 
sion at college in one subject 

Courses may count toward a William and Mary teach 
er’s diploma 

All work may be counted toward a degree 


Write for descriptive catalogue 


JAMES S. WILSON, Director, 


Box J Williamsburg, Virginia. 








Richmond City Normal Schoo! 


Richmond, Va., June 19—July 29 


SUMMER SESSION 1916 


he Richmond City Normal is a State Normal School. now in its 
th session. It prepares specifically for the Professional Certifi- 

Primary, Grammar and Advanced Grades 

e Richmond City 


I Schools are in regular vacation session 
se schools furnish observation and practice teaching 


Exceptional 


ntages are offered in the way of libraries, historical points of in- 
et A splendid faculty of trained instructors 





Classes are held in this building. The surroundings are 
cool and comfortable 


Address E. E. SMITH, Assistant Conductor 


Marshall St., Richmond, Va 





SOS FE 











THE 
Manassas Summer School 


June 20 to July 21, 1916 


The session is conducted under the general 
management of the State Board of Educatlon 
and under the supervision of the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction. 

Opportunities offered for work for first, sec- 
ond and third grade certificates. Special 
courses in Domestic Art, Domestic Science, 
Manual Training, Chair-caning and Mattress- 
making. 


State Examinations July 19, 20 and 21 


Board and room for the session $10.00 


Registration fee $1.C0. 
For further information, write 


FRED. D. MORTON, Conductor 


Manassas Industrial School, Manassas, Va. 
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ABINGDON STATE SUMMER SCHOOL 


Opens June 21, Closes July 21, 1916 








S s or S \ a ) 
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il Manager 


F. B. FITZPATRICK, Bristol, Va., Conductor 
R. T. STEPHENSON, Abingdon, Va., Local Manager 


lO S08 SUmmer Norma! Schon 








Held at Galax, Va., under 
the auspices of the State 


Board of Public Instruction 


JUNE 20———JULY 18 


® ® © 
Board $3.00 per week, or $12.00 for full term 
Registration Fee, $1.00 | 
® ® ® 
Course offered for those wishing 


First or Second Grade Certificates | 








Location ideal for Summer Schoo! | 
® ® ® 
For catalogue, write to 


J. A. LIVESAY, Conductor, Galax, Va. 

















ELEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION 





Covington, Virginia 
State Summer School 


June 20 July 18 


a 


= 


Ideal Location 
Strong Faculty of Experienced Teachers 


Reasonable Rates 


Write for Catalogue to 
Supt. JAMES G. JETER, 
Covington, Virginia 
C. H. FRIEND, Conductor 
South Bostou, Virginia 








“In the Heart of the Beautiful and 
Healthful Shenandoah Valley.’ 


State Normal School 


Harrisonburg, Va. 


SUMMER SESSION 


First Term: June 12—July 21. 
Second Term: July 24—Aug. 30. 





Courses offered in all subjects for: 
Summer School Professional Certifica‘e - Primary Grades. 


Summer School Professional Certit ca e— Grammar Grades 
First and Second Grade Certificate. | 


\ large array of courses, in addition to the required subjects 
certificates, is offered } 

Full credit given for work completed during the summer tow 
the regular diplomas and certificates of the Normal School. 

Unsurpassed location for Summer Work. Expenses the low 
Reduced railway fares 


No effort will be spared to make the work of the Summer Sc 
of the highest possible service to those who come toit. The Sum 
Catalog will be ready in March and a copy will be sent upon requ 


For further information concerning the Summer School, add 


W.R. SMITHEY, Director, 
Normal Station, Harrisonburg, \ 
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‘ ° ° 
/ niversity of Pennsylvania Summer School 
| Term: July Tenth to August Nireteenth 
ig A variety of courses on the following sub- 
ts leading to undergraduate and graduate 
rees: Anthropology, Botany, Business Law, 
emistry, Drawing, Economics, Education, 
elish, Finance and Commerce, Geography, 
man, History, Italian, Latin, Mathematics, 
sic, Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, 
itical Science, Psychology, Sociology, Span- 
1 and Zoology. 
Systematie Group of courses for Elementary 
erm hool Teachers centered about the School of 
servation. Model High School Classes in 
elish, German and Mathematics, supple- 
ented by courses on Methods of Teaching 
gh School Subjects. 
Practical, Systematic and Advanced Courses 
Psychology for Social Workers, Teachers of 
ckward Children, Superintendents, General 
pervisors, ete. Psychological Clinic and 
storation Class. 
\ll courses open to men and women. Com- 
table accommodations in the University 
mitories. Library, Houston Hall, Gymna- 
m and Swimming Pool open to all students. 
For circular and information, address Owen 
Shinn, Director of the Summer School, Box 
College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 
iladelphia, Pa. 





VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER NORMAL — SIXTH SESSION 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Fine buildings, large library, experienced faculty of 
men and women, shaded campus, extensive ground 


of the country combined with those of the Capital of the State 


COURSES 
For Summer School Professional Certificates and Industria 
First Grade Certificates : Six weeks, June 19th—July 25t 
For Teachers prepar ng for State Examinations : Four weeks 
June 19th—July 18th. Examinations at the Universit Ju 
19-21 
For Advanced Students, any regular high school or college 


subject for which 5 or more applications are made by June 


Enrollment last year. 247. Nine-tenths of all the Virginia 


Summer School Professional Certificates granted to Colored 


teachers last year were granted at this summer normal 
For further information, address 


GEORGE RICE HOVEY, Director, 


RICHMOND, VA. 











tate Summer Normal and 
chool of Elementary Metheds 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 


JUNE 12 TO JULY 21, 1916 


Yess'on changed from four weeks as heretofore, to six weeks 


COURSES OFFERED: Protessional Courses leading to Summer 


0! Professional Certificate tor Primary Grades and for Grammar 
Courses leading to Examinations for First and Second Grade 


eliminary circulars sent out announcement was made that 
ear courses of six weeks each wou!'d be begun this sum 
nstead we wish to announce that these courses will not begin 
but the two-year courses of six weeks each will begin this 
Students who have had one year of the four-weeks cour 


1 omplete their work by attending for six weeks in 1916 and 


eeks in 1917. Students who have already completed two years 
professional courses will have to attend on!y four weeks 
to complete the course 


Students will be roomed in the dormitories of the State. Normal 
»| for Women 
$24.00. Registration Fee, $1.50. 


Charge for room. board and laundry for the six 


Catalogue will be out in May. 


J. L. JARMAN, Conductor 





The Christiansburg State 
Summer Normal 


UP IN THE MOUNTAINS 


A State Summer School is conducted each vear during 








the month of July under the auspices of the Department 
of Public Instruction. 
to teachers who are preparing for examination. The 
State uniform examination is held at the close of the 
Normal. A competent corps of instructors employed 
and rates for board and tuition are very reasonable 


It offers exceptional advantages 


REGISTRATION FEE $1.00 TO VIRGINI\ TEACHERS 


If you are planning to attend a Summer School this 
year let us recommend that you gotoChristiansburg. It 
is noted for its fine climate, excellent location, strong 
faculty. The surroundings are pleasant—an ideal place 
for study. 


For further information address 
E. A. LONG, Conductor 


Christiansburg Summer School 
CAMBRIA, VA. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


One-third of a college year’s work can be obtained at the Summer Quarter at Peabody College— 


ta 1 under as distinguished a faculty as was ever gathered together in the South. For example : 
Elementary Education 17 courses Dr. ¢ A. McM y of Peabod Prof. Y. S. Shor ger of Peabod Prof. T. Alexander of Pea 
Supt F. kK Dallas, Texas; Miss L. Dietz, Supervisor Public Schools, Louisville, K Miss Marion Hanckel, Supervisor Knox 


Secondary Education. 4 courses. Dr. Wm. F. Russell of Peabod 
School Administration courses. Supt. J. F. Kimball, Dallas, Texas; Dr. C. Alexander of Peabody 
Health Education. 2 courses. Dr. P. S. Spence. Director Physical Tra ig, Richmond, Va.; Miss H. Johnston, Graduate Student, Pea 


Rural Education, 4 courses. Prot. W. K. Tate of Peabody 
History of Education. 6 courses. Mr. E. Fretwell, Polytechnic School, Brooklyn 


English. 22 courses. Prof. L. O. Andrews of Peabody; Prof. G. H. Clarke, Univ. of Tenn.; Dr. E. Mims, Vanderbilt Univ.; Dr. E. F 
Shanno X'a gton & Lee University; Dr. J. M. McBryde, Jr., Univ. of the South, Miss M. C. Hiner of Peabody; Miss C. Sutherlin, Norma 
School, Farn e, Va 

Geegraphy 10 courses. Prof. C. C. Colby of Peabod Miss M. Dopp, Parker High School, Chicago 

History. 5 courses. Dr W.K. Boyd, Trinity College; Dr. F. M. Fling, Univ. of Neb.; Dr. G. Petrie, Dean Ala. Polytechnic Institute 


Prof. E. Fair, Normal School, Kirksville, Mo 
Other departments will be listed next month 


The Summer Quarter is composed of two terms; the first extends from June 15 to July 21, the second 


»? 


term from July 22 to August 25. Degrees of B. S., M. A., and Ph. D. Summer School catalogue was issued 
March 31. Write for it 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 




















State Normal School tor Women 
RADFORD, VIRGIMA 


The Summer Normal, opening June 12 and closing July 21, offers Review Courses 
in preparation for State examination for First and Second Grade Certificates; Summer 
School Professional Courses (Primary and Grammar Grade); Courses for the renewal 
or extension of certificates; Credit Courses toward diploma or certificate from the Nor- 
mal School and Academic Courses. All of these courses are offered in the Second 
Term of the Summer Quarter with the exception of the Review Courses. The Second 
Term opens July 24 and closes August 26. 

Radford is situated in the Upland Blue Grass Region of Virginia more than 1800 
feet above the sea level. Summer climate delightful, scenery unsurpassed, pure 
artesian water, and pleasant shady grounds. 

Interesting Lyceum Course, anda great number and variety of lectures, enter- 
tainments, and other uniqne features add much to the pleasure and profit of the 
Summer Quarter. 

For catalogue and full information, write 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President, 


East Radford, Virginia 
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JNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA SUMMER SCHOOL 


JUNE 20 TO AUGUST 3, 1916 





Courses for College Credit, Courses for College Entrance, Courses for Certificate Credit, for 

School Teachers, Courses leading to Summer School Professional Certificates, Advanced 
ide, Grammar Grade, and Primary Grade. Review Courses for State Examinations for First 
i Second Grade Certificates. 

Also certificates for Supervisors of Music, Drawing, 
riculture. 


Manual Training, Domestic Science and 


Several hundred different courses in the following subjects: Agriculture, Astronomy, Biology, 
‘ield Botany, Chemistry, Domestic Economy, Drawing, Education, English, French, Games, Ge- 
raphy, German, Greek, History, Hygiene and Sanitation, Latin, Library Methods, Manual Train- 
Mathematics, School Music, Philosophy, Physical Training, Physics, Psychology, Story Telling, 
School Music, School Gardening, Spanish, Aesthetic Gym- 
Kindergarten and Observation Classes, 


Vriting. Special courses in Drawing, 
asties, Playgrounds and Recreation, Manual Training, 
ibrary Methods, Scout Masters’ Course. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 


A School of Art with facilities equal to those found in the largest cities. 

A Special Course from June 20th to July 19th, for Girls’ Demonstration Agents. 

A Special Summer School of Music with three instructors in public school music, two in 
one in Organ, one in Piano and Violin. 

A Special Kindergarten with Observation Classes. 

A complete Vacation School, with all the primary, grammar and high school grades, with 


Voice, 


provision for directed observation in all grades throughout the term. 


Special Courses for Scout Masters, in Library Methods, Commercial Subjects, including 
enography, typewriting, bookkeeping, accounting, finance and banking. 

Special Courses in International Law and South American Relations. 

Musical Festival, Shakespearean Pageant, Fourth of July Celebration, Rural Life Conference, 
heap Excursion rates to Washington, Luray Caverns and the Grottoes, Old Point Comfort, Monti- 
llo and Natural Bridge. . 

Principals’ Special Conference June 26th to July 1st. 

Superintendents’ Conference July 10th to 15th. 

Lyceum Course of high class Musical and Educational attractions. 


Separate and Special School for Teachers Preparing for State Examinations 


This school will be held in Midway School Building, in Charlottesville, for four weeks, be- 
nning June 19th, and will consist of special drill classes in all of the subjects required for second 
d first grade certificates. Session will be held from & A. M. to 1 P. M., with provision for obser- 
tion work of regular classes being conducted in the building 

The afternoons and evenings will be free for special work and the general features at the 
iversity. Reasonable boarding accommodations can be obtained in Charlottesville convenient to 
dway School, 


EXPENSES TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


RN hi it ln Ra or 8 ek Naat iia lB a aes radials eens 
EGCRIStrMt IO. TOG——BIM WOCME. 6c ow 06k. 65a he Rew ere He co urwlwtae eres $ 1.50—four weeks—$1.00 
4.00 each 


toom rent in Dormitories, six weeks, 2 in room.............. 
oard University Ditting Tall, 46 GAy6.. sc. ccvwsiesievecessesees 26.50 


MMe Seals Widisiatereciish died SOwhSR SOE we waidaicbiredaledll 32 


Board and room in private families can be secured for from $4.50 to $6.50 per week, the 


erage being about $5.00 per week. 

Reduced rates on all railroads. 

The University of Virginia Summer School ranks in size, faculty and courses offered, with 

few largest and best in the United States, and each year attracts about 1,250 registered stu- 

ents from twenty-five States, besides several hundred visitors. It offers opportunities unexcelled in 

he South and should make a strong appeal to Virginia teachers seeking broader scholarship and 
aining and wider social advantages. 


For detailed announcement, address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY, VIRGINIA. 


4\ 
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Healthy location. 
of the Summer School. 


Write 


Catalog now out. 





Fredericksburg Summer School 


at Fredericksburg State Normal School 
A SIX WEEKS SUMMER SCHOOL 


Session begins June 13 and ends July 19 


All work for first and lower grade certificates and for Summer School 
Professional Certificates, Primary and Grammar Grades. 
Professional Certificates may be completed in two summers. 


All equipment of the Normal School at the service 


E. H. RUSSELL, Director 


Fredericksburg, Va. 














MARTINSVILLE SummER ScHook 
MARTINSVILLE, VA. 
ad 
CONDUCTED under the general management of the 


State Board of Education for the benefit of the 


teachers of the State 


LOCATED delightfully in the mountains of Virginia 
HOME LIFE pleasant and free 
COURSE OF STUDY excellent and leading to first 


grade certificates and to the renewal of certificates: 
of high cultural value to any one who may not 
ediate need of a new certificate 


he in imn 
Oe LITIC 


INSTRUCTORS experienced in summer school work, 
who know what the teachers need and are prepared 
to give it to them 

For catalogue write to either the conductor 


or the local manager 


W. B. GATES, Local Manager 
Martinsville, Va. 


JT. H. PHELPS, Conductor 


Roanoke, Va 














STATE SUMMER SCHOOL 


NORFOLK, - VIRGINIA 








Twellth Annual Session 
June 20 —— July 19 








Professionally trained instructors 
Free tuition to Virginia teachers 
Registration fee of $1 00 
Board at reasonable rates 


Delightful climate 


Why not attend this school and 
spend your week-ends at the 
nearby famous summer resorts ? 
wy 
For detailed information, write 


JAMES HURST, Conductor, Norfolk, Va. 














——— 
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TATE SUMMER SCHOOL 


—:AT:— 


cinia Normal and Industrial Institute 


PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA 





JUNE 16——JULY 21 


pares for State Examination and gives courses leading to the 

il First and Second Grade Certificates and the Summer School 
sional Certiticate—Primary and Grammar Grades. The school 
1 competent faculty, a full corps of lecturers, and pleasant sur 


gs. For further information address 


JOHN M. GANDY, Conductor. 








Why not Teach a Winter in the “Sanny South” ? 
Constant Demand. Good Salaries. 


The Southeastern Teachers’ Agency 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


las as its field the South and Bordering States. 
Write today. 


Summer Courses for Teachers 


The University of Chicago 
The School of Education 


Courses tor e‘ementary school teachers 
Courses for secondary school teachrrs 
Courses for superintendents and supervisors 
Cours:s for normal school teachers 
Courses for college teachers of education 


Some of these courses are advanced courses leading to graduate degrees 
some are elementary courses leading to certificates or Bachelor’s degrees 





General courses in Education (History, Administration, Educ. Psychology 
and Methods). Special courses in History, Home Economics, Household 
Art. Latin, Modern Languages, English, Mathematics, Physics, Geogra 
phy, School Science, Kindergarten, Manual Training, and the Arts Reg 
istration in the School of Education admits to University courses in all 


departments 
Summer Quarter, 1916 


1st Term June 19--July 26 
2d Term July 27--Sept. 1 


Detailed announcement will be sent upon application to the 
Director of the Schoo! of Education 
THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Chicago, Hlinois 











The University of Vermont Summer School 
The coolest Summer School East of the Rockies 
A SPECIAL SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
Burlington on Lake Champlain, July 10 to August 18 


For information, address J. F. MESSENGER, Conductor, Burlington, Vt 




















HAMPTON INSTITUTE, Hampton, Virginia 


SUMMER SESSION FOR COLORED TEACHERS 
June 14 to July 12 
23 Courses—20 Instructors—Tuition entirely free—Admission fee, $2 00— Board and 


room on the school grounds, $10.00 for the session—Oppoitunity to work for Virginia In- 
dustrial First and Second-Grade Certificates. 


APPLICATION DEPARTMENT, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 
GEORGE P. PHENIX, Director 


For information, write to 

















previous year. 


in the following 











VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY: Pama 


The Universit was founded September 16, 1873 with the idea of giving to every person the opportunity of obtain- 
. y ing a thorough, practical education at an expense within his reach. That such an Institution isa 
necessity may be judged by the fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than that of the 


is one of the largest in the United States. The Summer Term will open May 30th and 

The Summer School will continue twelve weeks. During this term the University will offer an exceptional 
list of subjects from which students may select their work. There will be beginning, intermediate, advanced, and review work 
Preparatory, High School, Primary Methods, Kindergarten Methods, Commerce, Phonography and 

Departments Typewriting, Review for Teachers, Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Architecture, Manual 
Training,Agriculture, Expression, Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Domestic Science, Pharmacy, Law, Medicine and Dentistry. 


Tuition $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. Board with Furnished 
The Expenses are the Lowest Room, $26 to $41 per quarter. Catalog will be mailed free. Address 


Henrv B. Brown, President, or Oliver P. Kinsey, Vice-Pres. 


’ 


SUMMER: 








44th Year Will Open September 19, 1916 
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RE 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully called to the 
special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military Institute. Among these ad- 


vantages are: 


I, ITS DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the name of the 
‘* West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development and physical health by 
an enforced regularity in food, sieep and exercise. It creates habits of promptitude, 
order, discipline and subordination. It fosters self-reliance and force of personal char- 
acter by removing all extraneous distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his 
antecedent circumstances, on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform 
and wholesomely restraining, without rigor. 


II. Its DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the study of En- 
glish, French or Spanish, German or Latin, history, mathematics, physics, geology, 
mineralogy, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing, business, law, political science. 


III. ITS TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES AND COURSE OF LIBERAL ARTS. Pro- 
vision is made for the members of the Seccnd Class to elect between the courses of civil 
engineering, of analytical and applied chemistry, of electrical engineering and of liberal 
arts. These courses are of two years duration and the scientific courses are illustrated 
by continuous field and laboratory practice, The degrees of B. S. or B. A. are con- 
ferred upon all graduates. 


IV. ITs DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION: namely, the dividing of classes 
into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and each secures a share of 
the personal attention of the instructor, The success of the educational work of the 
school turns largely on this method. 

V. ITs EconoMy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets $325 ; for State cadets 
#165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel and lights, washing, room 
rent, medical attendance of the most careful character, clothing, books, stationery and 
all necessary expenses, and falls below that of any institution of like grade in this 
country. This estimate is exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for 
the entire term, the frst year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent 
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Editorial 


Che Journax calls attention to the plea for 
pace celebrations made by Miss Fannie Fern 
lrews in this issue. Teachers interested in 
(| great question should write to her for fur- 


tor information. 


The Journau cordially endorses Inspector 
Terrell’s plea in this issue for a mobilized high 
school force. We also endorse his suggestions 
for accomplishing the end. No doubt the pro- 
posed meetings can be easily arranged, through 
the co-operation of the division superintend- 
ents. We think we can speak for their cordial 
support of the matter. 


doubt as to the attitude of the high school 


Surely there can be no 
principals. They should eagerly weleome a 
forum where such vital phases of their work 
as the standard requirements, courses of study, 
supervision and supervised study could be 
freely and authoritatively 
benefits would be immeasurable. Not only 


discussed. The 


would a valuable amount of technics! knowl- 
edge be gained, but a spirit of co-operation 
would be established, which would work won- 
ders for the future welfare of the schools. We 
hope Mr. Terrell’s suggestions will be prompt- 
lv and practically discussed and that early ac- 
tion will be taken to put them into effect. 


ww & a 


Richard Harding Davis 


With the passing of Richard Harding Davis 
journalism and fiction lose one of their virile 
contributors. American in 
He paid 
just tribute to honor and courage and purity 


While strongly 
spirit he was in no wise provincial. 


and gentleness, wherever he found them. Tle 
He loved centle 
men and gentle women, and delighted to de- 


wrote cleanly and strongly. 


velop types of both in unexpected places and 
conditions. Te has proved one of the few dis 
coverers of real merit in the rich society of 
New York: he has developed, with sympu 
thetic stroke, the fineness of soldiers of for 
tune, and the high aspirations and noble saecri- 
fices of the submerged tenth. 


L6H 


His style was simple, clear and direct. He 
never wasted words, yet he was not miserly 
with them. He wrought with a keen sense of 
proportion and his climaxes were always clev- 
erly devised. To Journalism he brought ac- 
curacy, a picturesque style, and the force of 


essential values: to fietion, the genius for 
clever plot. high motive and dramatic pre- 


sentation 

For the future, it is difficult to fix his place 
in the fierce democracy of American letters. 
[lis wires were too ephemeral for the elect. and 
too serious for the multitude. Somewhere be- 
tween the state ly memorials of the former and 
the tentless fields of the latter his modest shaft 
will rise. It may be a quiet spot but to it will 
come many pilgrims who delight in honor and 


purity and chivalry. 


& bs & 


Ambrosia and Sky-Rockets 


These are the days of high school grad- 


uates! 

These are the davs (or nights) when the 
auditoriums are going to be filled with neigh- 
borhood folk: 
gorgeous with lights and flowers, and_ flags, 


when the stage is going to be 


when the girls and bovs are going to 
fluttering 


and 


with eager hearts and 
spirits. And how pretty the former are going 


to look in their white (lresses and var colored 


mount it 


ribbons, and how fine and upstanding the lat- 
ter are going to seem in their splendid ’“sun- 
And how much excite- 
ment there is going to be. and how much con- 


Oh, my! 


dav-go-meeting” suits. 


the stage! 
there 


will 


fusion behind 

And then 
the principal 
briefly reviewing the session’s work, will in- 


then 
after 


will be musie—and 


come forward, and 
troduce the speaker of the evening, “who will 
also deliver the diplomas.” his by-product 
of oratory will then “arise” with some embar- 
rassment. and after expressing his gratifica- 
tion over being present, will begin throwing 
boquets right and left—at the the 
community, the teachers, the pupils, school 
officials and the school Each will be 
congratulated upon possessing the other, and 


all will be 


patrons. 
house. 


as having caught the 


placarded 
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“true spirit and purpose of educational jro- 
gress and of splendid civic advancement.’ 

And then, straightening his shoulders and 
assuming a sterner look, he will proceed to 
He will tell the real mean- 


hit the bull's eve. 
ing of education, the real purpose of life and 
the real duty of men and women. He will 
speak of honor and truth and ambition, and 
success, and he will so hedge the latter about 
With restrictions that it will seem as dangerous 
as a snake with a golden tail. 

And then, in peroration, he will turn to the 
boys and girls, and give them a fatherly dress 
ing down. The first words, of course, will! be 
honied, as becomes the approach of portentol . 
admonition, and then will follow the cou) ile 
They will be told that their diplomas 
and their long vears of arduous work amount 
That they constitute onl) 


orace. 


to nothing —a/most. 


shade of a shadow ot 
That in fact they 


mere Tom Thumb sentries on the great high 


a beginning—a mere 


something worth while. 
way of giants, and that while they may | 
to glory, they may just as well lead to the 
grave by making their possessors think the. 
have done something, when in reality they 
have done nothing. 

Beyond, he will ery, is the mix-up—beyond 
the great organ peals, the skyserapers and 
the prize fighters! Out there the goal. the 
glory and the grandstand!! 
forth, he 
within, he 


Go will plead. and be crowned: 
will warn, and be lost. The 


the clock is striking and 


stav 
choice is theirs: 
world stands by with uplifted finger. 

Will they go or will they stay? 


knows full well they will go, 


Ah, 
and God blvss 


them! 
And then he will sit down “amid” tren 
dous  applause—mainly from the seaso 


and then will follew ice cream 


cake and congratulations and home goings 


timber 


And the great. great night will be over 


so ££ - 2 


“Forever anda Day” 
American poetry is not rich in lyries. | 
sibly the sturdy growth of vouth has give 
tle time and inspiration for the production of 


such gossamer stuff. Perhaps our ears | 
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i « dulled by the roar of commercialism or 
«i aps they have been keyed to too high a 

—_ nit by the martial music of our progress to 

0 ato. its dainty appeals. 

™ |) any event we have missed much of its 


much of its soft perspectives, its 
Here and 


music 
ng lights, and distant echoes. 


uN { a note has been struck—a note of such 
ind elusive sweetness as to give rich 
OUS -e for the future. 


(\ief among the singers of this gentler 
is Thomas Bailey Aldrich, whose *For- 
me ever and a Dav” is a score of perfect music. 


\ its dainty appeal and flutelike rhythm: 


1. 
I little know or care 
If the blackbird on the bough 
Is filling all the air 
With his soft crescendo now; 
lor she has gone away, 
And when she went she took 
The springtime in her look, 
The peachblow on her cheek, 
The laughter from the brook, 
The blue from out the May— 
And what she calls a week 
Is forever and a day. 


sw 

It’s little that I mind 
Ilow the blossoms, pink or white, 
At every touch of wind 

Fall a-trembling with delight: 
For in the leafy lane, 
Beneath the garden boughs, 
And through the silent house 
One thing alone 1 seek, 
Until she comes again 
The Mav is not the May, 
And what she calls a week 
Is forever and a day. 


# 7 c 


Are Final Exercises Overdone ? 


hile we are thoroughly in accord with the 
t of school “Commencements.” and deem 
t fine thing to have representative exercises 

the benefit of pupils and patrons alike, we 


etimes fear that the matter is being over- 
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Finals involving two or three days are cost- 
ly affairs. They always mean strain and 
pressure for the teachers—how much the pub- 
lic little guesses—and sometimes the loss of 
valuable time on the part of the pupils. They 
involve an amount of extra work that is simp- 
ly incredible. To the tired 
with the session’s work, and under the extra 





teacher, worn 
strain of final examinations, the very thought 
must be obnoxious. Yet, with few exceptions 
they go through the mill with splendid cour- 
All praise to 
their self-sacrificing spirit: all praise to their 


age and with admirable success. 


unwearied devotion to duty. 

But is it all duty? 

Is all the sacrifice merited ? 

In short, is the play worth the candles where 
the exercises are so elaborate / 

We seriously question. We know the difli- 
culties of the situation: we know that in large 
measure the teacher is somewhat on public 
her final exercises, and 
that her constituency is not always infallible, 
and not always duly appreciative. Yet we 
firmly believe that the line should be drawn 
short of overstrain. We cannot believe that 
these transient exercises should justify wearied 


trial when she gives 


minds and bodies, and involve the loss of so 
much valuable time in preparation. Popular 
clamor and ill-advised tradition may seem to 
demand them, but where such excitants exist, 
a sane conservatism should arise in rebuttal, 
To be concise. With few exceptions is it not 
possible to abolish the one and two pupil ects, 
and substitute chorus singing or pageants in 
their stead ? 
pils to appear twice / 


Is it necessary for so many pu 
Should 


many exercises in music and recitations? Are 


there be SO 


rather lengthy plays, carrving few characters. 
advisable 7 

We want every Johnnie and Mary to “ap 
pear” if possible, but not so often and in sueh 
ill-advised roles as to weary the crowds and 
to bring such very heavy pressure upon their 
patient and overworked teachers, 
the State 
discuss the matter, 


Sup] Ose Teachers’ A ssoelation 


should 
is not possible and feasible to bring the exer 


and should see if 


cises of even the large high schools within the 


redivus of two nights? 
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A Vital Matter 


believes that the State Board 


The oli UCRNAT 
of Health should take over the construction and 
supervision of the sé hoolhouse toilet rooms of 
the “tate It t thatter strictly within the 
province of the Health office, and one of vital 
Importance to every citizen of Virginia. At 
present the burden of the undertaking rests 
on the Department of Public Instruction. Its 
officers, whose time ana energies are already 


taxed to the breaking pornt, and whose sole 


hould be education, are forced to perform 


aim 
a public duty foreign to their mission and 
one for which thev are not adequately 


equipped, especially from the standpoints of 
finance and supervision. In addition, they have 
to bear the brunt of brooking popular preju- 
methods of school sanitation 
to be enforced. When an 
is the school and not the 


dice where new 


have epidemic 
arises for instance it 
health who have to bear the unjust 
“blame” 
short the 
double duty 
bilitv. Meantime a 
concern has to suffer all the ills of 
authority and sadly restricted attention. 


ollicers, 
of enforcing remedial measures. In 
school people have to perform il 


and assume a double responsi- 


matter of pubhe 


great 
divided 
De- 
spite these drawbacks the school people have 
accomplished wonders and deserve unstinted 


praise. The time has come for the unjust bur- 


den to be lifted from their shoulders. The 
present system should be changed. The 
Health office cannot and should not work 


through the educational office. Each should be 
separate and distinct and each should be domi- 
nant in its field. Each should be held respon- 
sible for the enforcement of its regulations and 
for the exercise of its authority. Of course 
there should be sane co-ordination between the 
departments, but under no circumstances 
should the authority of the two be merged. 
Let the schools te 
but let the health officers see that their prin- 


The question naturally 


eh sanitation and huqie Wé, 


ciple s are entoreed., 
as to the best means of accomplishing 
the needed ch ‘at and 
the measures should be proportionate. The 
next Legislature should be asked by the Health 
office to provide sufficient funds for the care 


arises 


The necessity is gr 


n«re 


and supervision of the school toilet rooni. of 
the State. The money appropriated should |» 
used for the proper construction of new houses 
(where needed), and for the employment oj 
agents to cleanse them. This job seems a big 
one and it is but some authority has got t 
and the Health office sho; 


The State should furnis Chi 


undertake it. 
that authority, 


funds—not for the cause of education /i/ 7, 
the cause of health. 

There are 6.736 schoolhouses in Virg 
and 6ALO toilet rooms. Some of the latte; 
would have to be rebuilt, and many would 
have to be changed to meet sanitary requir 
ments. ITlowever, it is safe to say that th 


basic work as to builidngs is already accom 
plished, and that a comparative'v small ap 
propriation would be suflicient to place all of 
As this expense 
would recurring one, the Healt), 
officers could give their main attention for the 


them in sanitary” shape. 


not be a 


future to the proper care of these buildings. 
This is the crying need of the State—this is 
the crux of the health question in Virginia. 
A sufficient sum of money should be furnished 
the teacher of each school to have these build 
ings properly cleansed, and a county health 
inspector should see that this service is svs 
Of course there would 
ill 


tematically performed. 
be some cifficulties in the way, but these 
be halved if money is present for the purpose 
and State authority is back of the execution 
of that 
for repairs, for supplies and for teachers’ sa! 


purpose. Money is supplied for fuel. 


aries—let it also be supplied for health. 
This work of sanitation should be conducted 
by the central office in Richmond through thie 
county and city boards of health of the Stute 
It should be the duty of the former office to 
secure the necessary funds and to outline thie 


he 


general scheme of administration: it shoul 


the duty of the latter authorities to see to its 
execution, 

Meantime the whole question should be 
tated by the school and health people of 
State, in order that the public mind may ‘\* 
educated to proper action when the next L 
lature meets. 

As material for this agitation let the pe 
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the “State be told that some of the most 
| diseases are directly caused by infection 
u the 


it flies and drinking water are the most fre- 


waste matter of these houses, anda 


st means of communication. 


4 J MS 


A Cavalier of the Mountains 


was inexcusable. It was the 
The moun- 
his 


ie murder 
4 ld story of love and revenge. 
the 
tte tyreacherous rival and shot him to death. So 


eer simply went to cabin of 


as the public was concerned, the rights and 


ongs of the affair were negligible. It was 
oi iply another act of “barbarism,” another 


mn tribute to the heathenism of the “moonshine” 
ip ntry. 

The man was dead, the testimony was con- 
nse ive, and the law proceeded to take its 
The jury’s verdict was murder in the 
the first degree, and the criminal was speedily sen- 
ced to the electric chair. The little rural 
Is onumunity soon relapsed into its usual calm, 

| all save a handful of people readily for- 
ed vot the silent boy in the cell, and the stricken 


Lil curse. 


= ti 


d in in the mountain hollow. 

th But what about the past ? 

"s One and fifty vears ago John 
Rawlston, a sprig of the cavaliers, sold his 


hundred 


plintation en James river and moved to the 
“t utral part of the State. His for 
M quitting the lowlands was cogent. “I must 


reason 


said he, “the devilish mousquittoes, 
They shake and 


el, ‘ “ape,” 
ind the most infernal agues. 

ting me damnably.” 
The choice of the new home was a happy 
e. It lay in Beechwood county, a division 
“ of the Piedmont section and noted for 
is extravagant beauty. Across its northern 
d western boundaries sweep the Blue Ridge 


one 


ountains. while to the south and east is 
, read the limitless landscape of Tide- 
iter. The land is gently rolling, and as one 


inds on an upland sweep and gazes at the 
rizon, it seems a huge ring set with splen- 
| sapphires. 

The Rawlston home was named Shadwell in 
nor of the English field. and from the very 


The rich red soil 


st its owner prospered. 
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yielded generously, the climate was salubrious, 
and the neighbors were congenial. The mas- 
ter owned a hundred slaves, and managed his 
estate with the extravagant abandon of the old 
Virginia gentleman He rode to hounds, gam- 
bled, drank moderately and was a regular at- 
tendant upon the Episcopal church. lis gen- 
erositvy. and joviality made him immensely 
popular and his death at eighty-one was huge- 
ly deplored. 

He left a large family of sons and daugh- 
The lat- 


declaring his mind sane, and 


ters, and a will fifteen pages long. 
ter began by 
ended by committing his soul to Almighty God 
“from whence it came.” 


“A SAD RAKE” 


In the long hedgerow of bequests came a 
provision devising to “William, my second 
tract of timber land 
in the Alleghany mountains, consisting of 
10,000 acres. This principality had come to 
Rawlston’s father as a land the 
crown, and represented a mine of inexhaustible 


son and a sad rake.” a 


grant from 


wealth should transportation facilities ever 
girdle or pierce its borders. 
Thither the 


beginning of the last century. 


moved towards the 
He 


family found themselves in a wilderness of 


“sad rake” 


and his 


splendid primevalism. A few Hessians, left 
stranded by the Revolutionay War, had 
squatted in the narrow “hollows” and had 


achieved a living as spineless in its purpose 


as it Was immoral in its essence. Otherwise 
the abundant nature was untouched. 


As the vears passed, however, Rawl]ston sold 


large tracts to timber men and cattlemen, and 
almost imperceptibly the rich valleys and 
“hollows” became settled. The flotsam and 
jetsam of wagon trains bound for the blue 


grass fields of Kentucky and the still further 
added the 
colony and not infrequently adventurers and 
jailbirds added their spicy quota to the list. 
Altogether the population became a 
politan one: vet the Anglo-Saxon strain re- 
mained dominant for Its traits of 
courage and stamina were duly apparent. de- 


“west,” considerable numbers to 


COsInO- 
vears. 


spite the occasional vellow streaks of negro, 
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Hessian and “dago.” Of course there were 
black sheep even in the Rawlston family, who 
occasionally married the pretty half breeds, 
but these were a nuisance rather than a men- 
ace and served to accentuate the mastery of 
ood blood. . 

But if 
education ceased and with it all the refining 
After the 


Was over, communica- 


0 
- 


stumina and hardihood remained, 


forces of an vdlvancing CIN ilization. 
first dash to the 
tion the 
There were no chuches, ho schools, no outlets 


west 


with outside world «almost closed. 


of traffic, and no rejuvenating tide of incom- 


ing ellort. Competition died, shrewdness took 


the place of intellectuality, and moral re- 
straints became relaxed. Social distinctions 
faded and all of the corroding influences of 


stagnation set in. Men became suspicious and 
vindictive and developed a fierce intolerance 
of law. The outside world became a thing to 


be feared and distrusted. 
“\IOONSHINE” 


From a material standpoint large under- 
Hunting and trapping be- 
Farmers quit 
contented 


takings ceased. 
pastimes. 

clearing tracts of land 
themselves with raising small patches of corn, 
the \ ield of which went largely to distilleries. 
The latter flourished amazingly. The “shine” 
Was easy to make and easy to sell, and as the 
law was readily evaded. its production became 


the most profitable business of the mountains. 


came absorbing 


large and 


a legitimate business from the 
He could not un- 
derstand why “the government” should inter- 
fere his Ile 
owned the land, he paid taxes on it. he raised 
he made the stuff. It was the 
it was his living. Why 
that far away shad- 
anything 


It was 
mountaineers standpoint. 


with right to make whiskey. 


the corn. andl 


one Indi he had 


Istr's 
government 
had 
for him but tax him 

a second time for doing the only thing he 


should the 
hever clone 


step In and “hit” him 


ip 
ing which 


owy t] 


could do? 


Why should “the law” legalize a business, 
and then tax men for following it? “The 
Law’ To h—1 with “the law”! 

But the “Law” was inexorable. It con- 
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tinued to demand the tax and to smash {0 
machinery and confiscate the liquor when it 


was not forthcoming. Its agents became 
hated sleuths—hunting down innocent men 
and destroying legitimate business. Their 


trade was robbery, pure and simple, and its 
perpetrators became just prey for ambush snd 
murder. 

One of the most prominent illicit distillers 
of the section was young Page Rawlston. 4 
He lived 


with his widowed mother in Shifflet’s hollow. 


great grandson of John Rawlston. 


reason of his shrewdness and daring 


and by 
managed to carry on his business without mo 
lestation. 
the descendant of a “black sheep”—one Jolin 
Dangerfield—who had “taken up” with a Hes 
sian beauty in the earlier vears of the century 
His rival was an undiluted edition of the Hes 
whose ey i] 


IIe was engaged to be married to 


sions—a_shiftless ne’er-do-well, 
temper was only equalled by his treacherous 
heart. He played the “banjo,” hunted like a 
Nimrod, and knew every pig path of the 
mountains. In secret he was the stool pig 
of the Revenue officers. 

OFFICERS 


TIPPED THE 


Worsted in love, he decided to 


form” on Rawlston. He knew that t 
latter's punishment would be = a_ hea 
fine or probably a long term = in_ pris 
and that in either event he would = gai 
revenge if nothing more substantial. He 
he proceeded to give the “officers” a 1 


and shortly afterwards Rawlston’s still v 
raided. The 
liquor confiscated, and warrants were iss\ 


machinery was smashed, t 
for the owner’s arrest. 
Rawlston hid in the mountains, and throu: 


the offices of a friend heard of the Hessia: 


treachery. He at once recognized the d 
nature of the deed—its cowardice from 1 


standpoint of a rival and its infamy from 

standpoint of loeal traditions. Goaded to fi 
by both thrusts he simply followed the c 
of the mountains—he went to the cabin of i 
Hessian that and shot him to deat 
There was not a qualm of conscience. Eve 
instinct of human passion demanded the a 


night 
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dictate of local law condoned it. He 
d have been a Pariah among his own 
le if he had restrained his hand. 
ie Hessian clan flew to arms and in a short 
the Revenue officers had sufficient infor- 
on to locate and capture Rawlston. His 
and conviction followed. 

the late nineties the Episcopal church 
lished a mission in this section of the Al- 
ny mountains, and its young rector be- 

fully acquainted with the county and its 
tions. He knew the Rawlston family well 
was acquainted with every detail of the 
«ly. The pathos of the boy’s fate appealed 
m tremendously. He saw in him not the 
etrator of a common murder, but the vic- 
of immemorial conditions. He felt that 
ce had reached — the 
es of the case, and hence had made no al- 
nee for the extenuation which they af- 
ed. Life in the mountains had taught him 
wide divergence of cause and effect, and 


never antecedent 


itter incapacity of law to measure even 
exact justice. The conditions which made 
hardship possible were intolerable to him, 
invariably his heart bled for their defense- 


victims. 
THE MOTHER 


he day before the boy was to be taken to 
imond for execution, the rector went to see 
mother. He had gone often before, but 
« seemed no comfort he could bring her 
ken heart. To her this blow was but the 
st one of unnumbered blows. Her life had 
buffeted about by every storm of isola- 
and outlawing. Hard, blank and drear 
vears had passed until their ruthless feet 
left no womanly instinct save the fierce 
of maternity. 
ler boy was her idol, her one connecting 
with vivid life and human passions. His 
|, had been the single glory of her despair. 
und his youth had twined the pale ten- 
s of her bruised affections, and upon his 
| she had poured the last sacred essence 
her profaned womanhood. For the rest 
re was naught but callous endurance. Her 


» was harsh. her hands knarled and twisted, 
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and her eves had the fixed stare of beaten 
brutes. She, too, was a pitiful and dreadful 
sacrifice of hideous conditions. 

In perfect silence she drove with the min- 
ister to the jail. When she was admitted to 
the cell, she stood as one dazed, and when the 
boy came forward and took her in his arms 
she gave one incoherent cry of anguish—the 
dreadful wail of the beaten and the lost. After 
this outburst she fell into the stupor of dumb 
things. 

Two days before the execution, the minister 
asked me to with to Richmond to 
plead with the Governor for a commutation 
of sentence. We felt the futility of the mis- 
sion, and were not surprised when the Execu- 
He 


right and he was wrong, and we were help- 


go him 


tive gravely declined to interfere. was 
less. I never heard a more eloquent appeal than 
the minister made. With a burst of passionate 
feeling he told of the mountain life. of its 
traditions, of its hardships, of its isolation and 
natural there, 
Then he pled 
mercy 
which 


of the evils which seemed so 
and so unforgivable without. 
for the boy for the exercise of that 
which is not governed by law, but 
takes under its sheltering wings the woes and 
sorrows of all the poor, the ignorant and the 
There was not a dry eye in the 
Even the hardened 


distressed. 
when 
counsel wept like a child. 

We spent the last mght with the boy. 


room he finished. 


THE LONG WATCH 


seem to cast 


Time may 


There are some events which 
a grev veil over all future vears. 
dim and blur the memory of them, but they 
are never obliterated. They seem to pene- 
trate the soul and to leave a searing impress 
there as lasting as life itsedf. 

I can close my eves now and see the grim 
building and silent warden as we entered. I 
ean hear the clang of the gate and the muffled 
tread of the guards as they passed to and fro 


on their beats. TI can fee? the spirit of death 


that seemed to pervade the great prison 
house. Worst of all T can see the boy in his 
cel]— 


There are some things that eannot be told 
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in detail I remember that the minister 
prayed several times during the night) and 
that at intervals he read those comforting 


Bible that tell of infinite 
and of fatherly ten 
Whether 
the words touched one tender spot or whether 


they 
stricken soul. we 


verse from the 


merey and forgiveness 


derness toward wayward children. 


brought on rath of comfort to the poor, 
could not tell, 
Bait once only he lost self-control 


We had 


been talking of old days in the mountains, try 


ing to clivert his mind from its one torturing 
centre. when something was said about hus 
home. With convulsive sobs he buried his 
face in his hands and eried again and again 
“Mother. mother, mother!” 

Thus he sat for hours the most dejected and 


pitiful figure in the whole wide world. 
That morning’ was to see the passing of two 
negro criminal and the hoy with 


When it 


lone was the coming !), the 


souls il 


whom we were watching. came at 
last (and oh! how 
guards took the negro first and passed to the 
Following the latter 
after 


singing 


death chamber bye \ ond. 


were two colored ministers and soon 
they heard 
“Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” 


of lost and terrified children. 


disappeared we them 


It was the wail 


“Other refuge have I none. 
Hangs 1hi\ helpless soul on Thee 
Leave, oh! leave me not alone 


Still support and comfort me. 


Suddenly the wailing ceased and a silence 


more terrible than the weird chanting fol- 
lowed. The seconds beat with hammer 


stroke. We terribly silent. 
Then just as the minister had put his arms 


silent 


were tensely, 


about the shoulders of the boy, the 


guards returned to our cell 


BACK IOMI 

We started back home with the box ‘s body 
that day The long sad trip ended the next 
evening just before sun down. A crowd had 
collected to olfer sympathy and help. As we 


drove up to the door some men came forward 


In awkward silence to help us lift the case 


to the ground and carry it into the house. 
She did 1 


There was not the quiver of 


The mother stocd in the door. 
shed a tear. 
nerve as we passed in. She beckoned us to 
side door leading to a shed room, and_ stood 
Then she turned and 
We «did not see he! 


beside it as we entered. 
climbed the loft 


again that evening. 


steps. 


She had shown us into the boy's old roon 

We placed the casket on two chairs, and 
closing the door, lifted the lid. Death had 
dealt very kindly with the boy. 
have wiped out all harsh lines, and to hav 
left the innocence of a fair vouth, A lo 
fallen 


seemed as one tired and asleep. 


of hair had across his brow and 

“The hunter had come home from the hills. 
Phat night as we sat watching in the adjou 
mother came down the = ste; 
After a whiil 
asked if wi 


Ing room, the 
and went in where her son lay. 
she beckoned us to enter, and 
wouldnt take the body out and lay it on tli 
bed. We did it 
then left the two together. 

The next 
found her sitting beside the bed, with her 


As quietly as we could sani 


morning when we entered we 


head leaning forward on the boy’s_ breast 
lor her too the weary vears had been swept 
aside, and death, kinder than life, had touched 
her evelids into sleep. 


MUST HAVE BEEN, 

An Englishman, while passing along. the 
main street in a small town in Maine, stepped 
in a hole in the sidewalk and, falling, broke 
his leg. He brought suit against the city for 
$1,000 damages and engaged Hannibal Ham! 
After settling up the ela 
handed | 


for his counsel. 
ffamlin sent for his chent and 
one dollar. 

“What's this?” asked the Englishman. 
“That's vour damages, after taking out 
fee, the cost of appeal and several other | \ 

penses,” said Tlamlin. 
The Enelishman looked at the = dollir 
“What's the matter with this?” he asked. — Is 


it bad?” 


It seemed to 





I] 
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NEWS NOTES FROM HEADQUARTERS 


EVAN R. CHESTERMAN, Secretary State Board of Education 


\hile the General Assembly of 1916 was in 

n Superintendent Stearnes had to stick 

close to Richmond, as matters of State- 
importance at the Capitol demanded his 
attention. Such a thing as leaving 
was almost out of the question. It is 
ble that he was somewhat weary when 


cislature adjourned, but, on the whole, 


is. well satisfied with what the law 
rs had done for Virginia’s schools. Im- 


itely after the legislators bade us adieu 
sumed his activities in the field and since 
he has accomplished wonders in the way 
vering ground and making speeches. 

Qn Thursday, March 16th, he attended a 
ng of the teachers of the Fourth Congres- 
| District at Farmville, where he spoke 

Schools for Tomorrow and the Next Gen- 
on.” In his address Mr. Stearnes empha- 
| the fact that in the re-adjustment of the 
culum, which is imminent, Virginia must 
only settle many questions for herself, but 
t work out her own problems according 
the dominant voice of her own teaching 
l'riday morning Mr. Stearnes enjoved the 
sure of a visit to the training school, of 
h Professor S. P. Duke is the principal. 
was greatly pleased with the work he saw 
speaks in most complimentary terms 
ut it. 

Saturday, March 18th, found Mr. Stearnes 

ittendance upon a meeting of the Teach- 

’ Association at Bovee, Clarke county. Un- 

the leadership of Superintendent C. G. 
ssev and Professor S. A. Wood, a fine pro- 

im had been prepared. ‘some of the teach- 

read papers and others conducted model 
ses. The general discussions were full of 

» and vigor. The State Superintendent’s 

narks were informal and purely of an ex- 

iporary nature. They were designed to 
ntain the spirit of the meeting and to pro- 
te uniformity of excellence throughout the 

“T want all to be as good as the 

exhibited or described in the 


Nntv. 


eial work 


meeting,” said Mr. Stearnes to his apprecia- 
tive audience, 

For the next four days Mr. Stearnes devoted 
himself to office work, but on Friday. March 
Sist, he attended a meeting of the Fifth Con- 
gressional District Teachers at Danville. Be- 
fore this body he delivered an address on the 
Development of the State School System, with 
the and 


keeping children in the school, 


special idea of arousing interest 


SWANSON WAS TRAINED 


The State Superintendent and Dr. J. P. 
McConnell, President of the State Normal at 


a big 


WHIERE SENATOR 


Radford, were the visiting speakers at 
rally held at Whitmell in Pittsylvania coun- 
ty on Saturday, April Ist. At this meeting, 
which full of movement 
was Inaugurated to build a new school house. 
Senator Claude A. Swanson received his early 


was enthusiasm, a 


training at this school, and according to a sug- 
gestion made by Head Master Wm. Holmes 
Davis, his portrait will no doubt adorn the 
walls of the new building. Mrs. F. C. Bev- 
erly, ably assisted by Miss Nora Guerrant, was 
the soul of the meeting and made the speech 
of the oceasion. Hon. N. E. Clement, Mr. C. 
R. Warren and Superintendent F. M. Watson 
ad- 


delivered interesting and earnest 


dresses, advocating broader foundations and 


also 


oreater efforts in the development of the edu- 
cational interests of the county 

After devoting two days, April 3rd and 4th, 
to official demanding attention in 
Richmond, Mr. Stearnes next packed his grip 
for a trip to Powhatan C. H., where he at- 
tended the annual school rally. Many schools 
were represented in the parade which marked 


business 


the occasion and each school came with its 
song, its vell, and its flag. “Boyhood and 


Girlhood—A County’s Best Assets.” was the 
subject of Mr. Stearnes’ address. Mr. James 
A. Tillman, clerk of the court. Superintendent 
J. W Reynolds, State Senator Thos. 8. 
Tlening. and Hon. Wm. Bonifant were among 


the speakers. 
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In the afternoon a county organization of 
leagues was effected, with Miss Nannie Rey- 
nolds, President: Mrs. Chalkley, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Miss Porter, Secretary; and Mrs. Gill, 
Treasurer. People came from all directions 
to attend the 
splendid minstrel entertainment by the pupils 


educational “doings” and a 


of several schools added greatly to the enjoy- 


ment of those present. Superintendent Rey- 


nold’s work Was highly commended by several 


speaket 5. 


Friday, April 7th, found Superintendent 
Stearnes “winging his way” through West 
Point. While waiting at the hotel in that 
town, Thos. Pumphrey, an enterprising stu- 
dent. “discovered” him and took the distin- 


guished visitor as his guest to the opening 
These exercises 


Mr. Stearnes 


exercises of the high school. 


were conducted by the pupils. 


to quote his own memorandum—had “a fine 
time talking about, living with and sympa- 


thizing with young folks, rather than nagging 
and hurling advice at them.” The progressive 
spirit of the West Point high school pupils, 
which keeps them alert on all occasions, 1s due 
in large measure to their zealous principal, 
Il. I 


‘Tompkins 


STIRRED UP THE “CULLUD” FOLKS 
On Friday at noon Mr. Stearnes attended a 
of colored leagues and teach- 
Middlesex county. a SS 

master of and 
EK. C. Percifull 
thoughtful address full of encouraging words. 
When the State 
speak came he asked each teacher. each parent 
its best. 


large gathering 
Saluda. 


served as 


ers al 
Walker 


Superintendent 


ceremonies 
delivered a 


Superintendent's time to 


and each school to do his, her, or 
iMvidently his words were most persuasive, for 
the meeting determined that by means of pri- 
vate contributions. each colored school should 
have seven months. 

On Saturday, April Sth. Mr. Stearnes cele- 
brated his fiftieth birthday, at a large league 
gathering in Roanoke county. where for so 
many vears he served as Division Superin- 
tendent. 
the distinction of having started the county 


Professor M. Fstes 


Roanoke county, bv the way. enjovs 


organizations of leagues. 
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Cocke is president of the present organiza: iy; by 
At the meeting of April Sth reports fron, 4! abt 
quarters of the county were heard and stirring Wast 
addresses were made by Miss Ella Agnew. me 
State Agent for Home Economics Demonstyy ul 
tion: Rev. J. H. Montgomery, Executive see. “tea 


retary of the Co-operative Education Assoc), 


tion, and Superintendent R. E. Cook. stat 
It goes without saying that Mr. Stearnes 
was also heard from. His subject was “Tl; : 
Relation of the Citizen to the School, tie 
“Every Progressive.” said Mr. Stearnes, “must \! 
learn never to tear down what he cannot |uil\) Ree 
up again. There is no old education or ne | 


education. There is too much good in the o! 
We cannot afford to lox 


the fruits of the experience ot our fathers 


to be thrown away. 


We must turn our faces to the future an ey 
reconcile the good in both the old and tli Net 
new.” 0] 

The State Superintendent, on April 1th. peer 


was “In evidence” at a meeting of the Count 


School Board of Campbell, which had_ hee 


called to map out plans for next vear and t ' 
consider what rights appertain to count ti 
boards in the light of recent court decisions tt 
The session was opened with a good Met!io Ag 
dist prayer by Superintendent W. L. Garhe: I) 
IN TIVE NORTHERN NECK I) 
ti 
From Campbell Mr. Stearnes took a long 

jump to Westmoreland county, where he it t 
tended a flag presentation at the Jeffe: \s 


school, a splendid one-room structure whic!) | o 
the pride of the whole neighborhood, 
which is most efficiently managed by Mrs. 1. 
On this trip 
Stearnes enjoved the agreeable society of 
Garland Pollard. ‘i “ 


R. Franklin. the teacher. 


torney General Jolin 
Stuart. son of the owner of “Stratford 
troduced Mr. Thos. B. Ivey, Secretary of (ut 
Junior Order of United American Mecha 
who presented the flag, which was receive 
Attorney General Poll: 


Edwards presented a Bi 


fitting terms by 
Rev. Decatur 


‘which was received by Mr. Stearnes. 


State Superintendent was introduced in fe 
tous language by Mr. Bush Wilkins and 
accorded a flattering audience by his hear 








veting was presided over by Mr. Wil- 
vner of “Wakefield,” the famous old 
ngton estate. Following the exercises 
magnificent dinner. 
Phursday, April 13th, Superintendent 
~carnes left for Gulfport, Mississippi, where 
the meeting of the Southern 
state Superintendents. He was back in Vir- 
nes y April 19th, and on that day made 
warance In Norfolk, where he attended 
eting of the Grand Council of the Royal 
un, of which he is Sitting Past Grand 


ended 


_— 

I. day following he attended a meeting 

teachers of the Eighth Congressional 

t at Culpeper. His theme on this occa- 

as “Efficiency in Edueation.” At Cul- 

Mr. Stearnes was delighted to find an 

onally well-built, twenty-five thousand 

<chool house, which has just been com- 

as a result of the earnest efforts of 

s, Johnson, Fray, and Lewis. 

~omehow or other Mr. Stearnes was able so 

inge his train schedule that he landed 

ext day at distant Blacksburg where he 

ttended the fifth annual meeting of Miss Ella 

\ynew’s Virginia County Agents for Home 

Demonstration Work. He also found time to 

| profitable interview with President J. 

|). |! geleston of the Virginia Polytechnic In- 

The two discussed plans for uniting 

ork of the Department of Public Instruc- 

ith that of the V. P. IT. Demonstration 

\eonts, so that the slogan of Virginia’s next 
forward step shall be agricultural. 

operation Between Local Teachers and 

( ty Demonstratnon Agents” was the sub- 

{ the address delivered by Mr. Stearnes 

Blacksburg meeting, which brought to- 

r many distinguished scientists and edu- 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL AT CATAWBA 
pector J. H. Binford spent March 21-24 
ng standard schools, organizing leagues, 
promoting high schools in Roanoke 
ty. 

t has been my privilege to visit Roanoke 


everal past occasions,” savs Mr. Binford. 
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“but heretofore my work has been in Salem, 
Vinton, Washington Heights and other places 
near the city of Roanoke. On this trip we 
saw schools of all types and visited the most 
lemote sections. Kverywhere I noted signs of 
progress and I feel confident that the school 
people of the State would hear a 
more about Roanoke county were it 
the fact that Superintendent Roland EF. Cook 


is a modest unassuming school man who fails 


great deal 


not for 


to advertise his achievements.” 

The first place visited by the inspector was 
the dilapidated one-room school at Catawba 
and here a great surprise awaited him. 
twelve citizens, including Doctors Lloyd and 
Taliaferro, and Mr. Martin of the Catawba 
Sanitorium, were present to hear about the 
need for a better school and $800 was raised 
in about five minutes for the erection of a 
three-room high school. At the conclusion of 
the meeting the visitors took luncheon at the 
satitorium and were highly pleased with what 
they saw at this splendid State institution. 
Mr. Binford ascertained that there are always 
a number of teachers sojourning at Catawba. 


Some 


WONDERFUL BENT MOUNTAIN 


To the west from the town of Salem is Bent 
Mountain rising beautiful and imposing like 
a great barrier. To the stranger it appears 
to be a mighty ridge and vou imagine that 
it slopes down on its western side as precip1- 
tately as it does on the side facing Salem. 
But 
Mountain vou see a pretty meadow and in this 


not so: when vou reach the top of Bent 
meadow a new three-room school, complete in 
construction and equipment. Then away to 
the west is a great plateau extending through 
Floyd and Carroll without a break until vou 
come to the mighty gorge cut by New River. 
sent Mountain 
remote section.” savs Mr. Binford. “but T con- 
sider it one of the prettiest spots in Virginia 
and when I get too old to work T would like 
to own about fiftv acres there and build a 
the Vallev in which 
Salem and Roanoke lie.” 
There are new schools going up in every 
section of Roanoke, the league work is boom- 


is regarded bv some as a 


modest home facing 
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Ing. and the educational outlook is fine accerd- 
Ing to the COUNUPS school Inspector. 


PHUNDER, LUNCH AND ENTHUSIASM 


Mr. Binford spent the last week of March 


In Goochland county addressing the school pa- 
trons at a number of meetings arranged by 
Miss Belle Burke, the wide awake supervis- 


ing Industrial teacher for the white schools of 
the county 

On the first day's campaign “a little school 
Was visited and the patrons 
evinced better 


In the afternoon the progressive 


lost It) the woods” 


present great interest ina 
school house. 
and well taught graded school at Manakin was 


visited. Mrs. 
league, entertained the visitors at luncheon in 


Clarke. the president of the 


a large crowd of league miei) - 
Much 


shown when it Was announced 


her home and 
bers turned out to greet the visitors. 
enthusiasm was 


<chool would be placed upon the stan- 


that the 
dard list. 

Leaving Manakin in an open top buggy Mr. 
Binford and Miss Burke started for the new 
Hyla’s school about ten miles away and were 
rain storm. So great 


overtaken by a violent 


was the downpour that a halt was made un- 


der a cedar tree. Just before dark the drip- 
ping wavfarers arrived at the hospitable home 
of Mr. Mosby, where a cood supper and a fire 
made them Virginia hospitality. 
No meeting could be held at the school, much 
to Mr. Binford’s regret. but 
saving that the pipe 
“pullled off” to the assembled family a num- 
ber of jokes he usually tells his various audi- 


appreciate 


it goes without 


smoking inspector 


Cnces., 


REMARKABLE TWO ROOM SCHOOL 

At West View the inspector found an un- 
school. The principal, Mr. 
universitv eraduate while his as- 
a full graduate of one 


usual two-room 
Smith. is il 


Miss Bowl a is 


of our State normal 


sistant. 
“When we cals 
these in all 


schools. 
cet well prepared teachers lke 

eouuntry schools they will be fine 
savs Mr. Binferd. At West 


older oir! luncheon 


our small 
Institutions,” 


View th 


erved a fine 
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prepared by them as a part of the indi 
work under the supervision of Miss Bu 
A number of other 
visited by Mr. Binford 
points he found very capable teachers. A 


places in Gov 
were and at sev 
school at Havdenville 

The inspector regrets 


tle one-room 
especially attractive. 


that his notes of the trip were lost. there 


compelling him to omit the names of t 
eraded schools where he found creat interes 
on the part of teachers, patrons anal pupils 
Phe Goochland visit concluded with a pl 
ant evening at the Cardwell High *chool, p: 
sided over by Professor Barnes. This Is tl 
chief public school center of the county. 1 
Professo 
Barnes, a talented vocalist, has developed, t 


talent of th 


pupils are expert debaters and 


a marked extent, the musical 
community, 

Mr. Binford’s only criticism of his trip t 
Goodchland is that he saw only two scho 
“But the pa 


trons are interested.” Savs the inspector, “the 


trustees during the entire week. 
enthusiastic and Goochland 
making progress. Would that every count) 
the State had a successful supervising teacher 
Miss 


of pupils and teachers, is helping the instru 


teachers are 


like Burke. She enjoys the confidlenc 
tion in each school and is busily organizing 


and With Blacksburg 


putting up half the cost of these teachers it 


corn canning clubs. 


seems that every county would join in the 
move.” 
\ DASH INTO NORTIL CAROLINA 


The first few days of April were spent }\ 
he 


the jocund Binford in Brunswick wher 
inspected several standard schools. Lea, ing 
Lawrenceville at 3:30 P. M. on the 4th, Super 
intendent Chambliss, J. C. Elhott, prin 


of the Lawrenceville High School and Mi 


Binford motored to Henderson, N. C, wi er 
the inspector was billed to make an adc ess 
at the Vance County Commencement. 


60-mile run was made in three hours not) 
standing the fact that some time was lo: 
ferrving over Roanoke River. 

Mr. Binford 
Miss Lillian V. 


was invited to Hendersor 
Gilbert, a Virginia gir! 








1 





supervising teacher of Vance County. 
nspector reports that he and his friends 
med above enjoyed to the fullest extent 
kiny courtesies shown them by Superin- 
nt Rollins, Miss Gilbert and others in the 
North State. The North Carolina County 
nencement is very similar to the Virginia 
| fair. Mr. Binford was greatly im- 
ed with the magnificent parade of the 
Ilenderson. 


| ehildren in 


BUCKINGHAM FOREVER 
(in April 14th Mr. 
the Buckingham people at their annual 
iol fair at Dillwyn. 
ple was in evidence to witness the athletic 


sinford was the guest 
A great concourse of 


tests, the varoius literary competitions, and 

the parade of the school children. Mr. Bin- 
thinks that the school fair is of most 

efit to the small country schools, as it fur- 

es the means of bringing the children of 
these isolated schools into contact with all the 
ther schools in the county. “The country lad, 
ng in a back neighborhood, who comes out 
marches under his school banner and tries 

{ vin a prize for his school is introduced to 
new and larger world,” says the inspector. 
\ccording to Mr. Binford the Buckingham 
Every event 
Sands 


Fvir was beautifully managed. 
“Senator 
Superintendent the 

ol principals, and all the teachers are en- 
titled to great credit for the part they took 


ie off on schedule time. 


Gavle, Twyman, high 


this gala day.” declares the inspector. 
WHIRLED THROUGH SPACE BY “TIN LIZZTE” 


When the “news notes” for the April issue 
the Journal were being pounded out on the 
«writer, Inspector Terrell was lost to view 
the hills of Rockingham. In fact. he was 
far distant that one couldn't even hear the 
rting and sneezing of the “Tin Lizzie” that 


ibled him to see seventy-five teachers at 
rk in eleven schools. We have positive evl- 
nee. however, that Inspector Terrell hes 


for since he 
columns, he 


n “exceeding the speed limit.” 
t broke into these “exclusive” 
s visited fifty schools in eight divisions and 
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has observed the work of 250 teachers. And 
this summary does not include a visit of in 
spection which Mr. Terrell made to Hampton 
Institute in February. 

“The real thing in education” is the classic 
phrase with which the Inspector describes the 
work at Hlampton. In addition to 
over the Preparatory and Trade School De- 
partments, Mr. Terrell inspected the Teacher 
Training Department and made a_ brief ad- 


dress to the class of seventy graduates who 


looking 


will carry the “Hampton Ideal” into the col- 
ored schools of the South next fall. 

At the invitation of Inspector Wright, Mr. 
Terrell attended the Danville meeting of the 
representatives of the Colored Secondary 
Schools of the State and outlined the State 
method of inspecting and accrediting schools. 
On this occasion he also discussed the require- 
ments for the various certificates in which the 
colored schools are especially interested. 
While in Danville. Mr. Terrell inspected both 
He 


tells us that he was much pleased with the 


the white and the colored high schools. 


blue prints for the new high school which Dan- 
ville is to have by the opening of next session. 
NANSEMOND SS “BUMPER CROP” 


OF CILIILDREN 


A “bumper crop” of children is Nanse- 
mond’s big educational problem, according to 
Inspector Terrell, who spent the early days of 
“And right well,” he 
DeJarnette and 


his efficient corps of trustees provided for 


March in this division. 
adds, “have Superintendent 


the housing of this large and valuable crop.” 
In the same connection, Mr. Terrell says: 
“The Holland and Whaleyville buildings are 
the latest and most conspicuous illustrations 
of the splendid manner in which Nansemond 
is meeting her educational needs and problems. 
of brick, 
are thoroughly modern in their appointments 


Each of these buildings, which are 
and equipment and each has made it possible 
for the school to be the community center by 
providing an auditorium large enough to hold 
the entire community.” 

Other visited Mr. Terrell 
Nansemond were the Suffolk high and gram- 
the Driver Agricultural High 


echools bv in 


mar schools, 
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School, and the Chuckatuck and King’s Fork 
high schools. The fitting up of laboratory 
rooms, the installing of additional laboratory 
equipment and the practice teaching being 
done by the seniors under the direction of 
Miss Twitty, the primary teacher, were fea- 
tures of the work at Driver that commended 
themselves especially to Mr. Terrell. 

Apropos of the transportation of pupils in 
Nansemond, the motor 


truck, built especially for the purpose of haul- 


Inspector Savs, “A 
Ing young humanity, carries thirty children 
from Magnolia to Driver, 
At King’s Fork, transporta- 


a distance of from 
five to six miles. 
tion is even more in evidence,—only in this 
case the school wagons are private property. 
As | approached this school, with its vard 
filled with vehicles ot every description and 
its stables overflowing with horses and mules, 
I was foreibly struck with the similarity of 
this picture to a country church scene in 
August during a good old fashioned all-day 


‘protracted meeting.’ 
IN ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 


Mr. Terrell returned from Rockingham, af- 
ter a full week spent with Superintendent 
Hulvey in the schools of that county, with a 
bad case of “inspectorial indigestion.” He 
deeply regrets that he did not have time to 
see a greater number of Rockingham schools 
and that he had to hurry so in the inspection 
of those that he did visit. Mr. Terrell, how- 
ever, gives us some pleasant impressions of the 
Rockingham system and of the schools and 
teachers that came under his observation. He 
visited all of the high schools in Rockingham, 
several of the graded schools, and inspected 
The lat- 


ter school, after a temporary absence from the 


the Shenandoah Collegiate Institute. 


list of accredited secondary schools, is making 
a fresh start. and Mr. Terrell SuVS that the 
new principal, Mr. MeMullen, who is a veteran 
school man, will certainly place his institution 
on the map again. 

The inspector, who is much interested in 
domestic science. as well as the products of 
this fine art. speaks enthusiastically of the ex- 
work in domestic science 


cellent extension 


which is being done by Miss Sale and her « Jas 
from the Harrisonburg Normal. 

“In many of the high schools,” he say-, “| 
kitchen equipment ani 
wherever domestic science had 
duced, I found it popular both with the pu. 
pils and with the patrons. At Broadway, th 
principal told me that a number of house- 
keepers and near-housekeepers come to sv|ioo! 


noted considerable 


been intro 


regularly for instruction in domestic science. 

Mr. Terrell brought back with him from 
Rockingham a copy of “The School News.” an 
interesting little weekly which acts asa (is. 
seminator of the school news of this big coun 
ty. 

Of especial interest to Certificator KE. E 
Worrell was the announcement of Mr. Terre! 
that Rockingham, with its 250 teachers, does 
not have a single “emergency” teacher and 
that over fifty per cent of the teachers ar 
professionally trained. 

Augusta county’s plan of teaching on Sat- 
urday and giving holiday on Monday enabled 
Mr. Terrell on his return trip from Rocking 
ham to spend a day in the Waynesboro Sehioo! 
A large and good looking lot of high school 
pupils, and efficient corps of teachers, all ‘on 
to their jobs.” and a fine school spirit” are 
some of the comments which Inspector ‘Te: 
rell makes in his report on Waynesboro. 


SHIOEMAKER EARNING HIS SALARY 


On Mareh 27th. when Inspector Terrell «i 
barked from the train at New Market, fo: 
week's visitation in Shenandoah, the heavens 
were apparently engaged in a historical pa: 
ant commemorating another 
Northern friends to that point over a half ¢ 
turv ago. “Seu.” Mr. Terrell. [ 
volleved and thundered and there was mud 
the right of him and mud to the left of h 
but Superintendent Shoemaker had marc! 


visit of sone 


to quote 


¢ 


twenty-five miles and was on the job when t 
Inspector arrived.” 

Seven schools inspected, fifty teachers « 
served, and two educational addresses « 
livered (at New Market and Mount Jackso 
constitute the svmposium of the Inspecto 
“A beautiful col 


uctivities in Shenandoah. 
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ch in historical lore, boundless in_ re- 
s, and waking up educationally,” are the 
‘nts now made by Mr. Terrell after 
ling from one end of Shenandoah to the 
su “the educational awakening in 
* he adds, “can be both seen and felt. 


Shenan- 


eople are beginning to think schools, to 
chools, to build schools and to remoaei 
s. During the last year the high school 
ngs at New Market, Quicksburg, Edin- 
and Tom’s Brook have been remodeled 
| mply fully with the State regulations, 
N nd Superintendent Shoemaker is vigilant in 
» that the statute requirements are min- 


0 followed in the construction of all new 
ngs. 
es \t Mount Jackson, the wealthiest town in 


eart of the wealthiest section of Shenan- 

[ found,” savs Mr. Terrell, ‘a fine fac- 

of instructors and a bright lot of boys 

| ui! girls in one of the most archaic and in- 

tary school buildings that T have ever had 

) (lv displeasure of seeing. A very small audi- 

heard my plea for the children of Mount 

Jackson in an address I delivered in one of 

town churches. But the advocates for bet- 

, ter school facilities are gaining strength an1 

Mount Jackson can have and is going to have 
ilding second to none in the State.” 


commenting on the “inside” work of the 
nandoah schools, Mr. Terrell says. “Every 
| school principal in Shenandoah county 
is to me to be the right man in the right 
e, and on the occasion of my visit IT saw 
the kind of teaching that assured me that the 
erintendent and trustees are careful and 

in the selection of their teachers.” 


SMALLNESS NO BAR TO EFFICIENCY 


[f any one thinks that a small school can- 
he an efficient school.” says Mr. Terrell, 
him take a look at some of the two-teacher 
and four-teacher high 

Mr. Terrell visited all 


elementary schools 


ools in Campbell.” 


des and types of schools in Campbell. In 
lition to the seven graded schools which he 
pected in Brookville District, he inspected 
t!» following high schools: Altavista, Rust- 





burg, Naruna, Gladys and Brookneal. Mr. 
Terrell characterizes the Gladys, Naruna and 
Brookneal schools as three of the most eflicient 
four-teacher high schools he has seen. 

“At Altavista, I found,” says he, “a fine 
school spirit, an energetic corps of teachers 
and a hustling principal who is determined to 
make his institution one of our very best first 
grade high schools.” 

In concluding his report on Campbell, Mr. 
Terrell says, “Although this county can boast 
of no magnificent school buildings and_al- 
though segregation has temporarily handi- 
capped her in the matter of school revenues, 
the earnestness and enthusiasm of the superin- 
tendent, his trustees and his teachers are assets 
that will ultimately make the schools of that 
section the equals in point of efficiency of any 
in the State.” 


WILICIL! 
There are times when all of us feel inspired 


by the work chalked out 
spired to such an extent that the most moun- 


for us to do In- 


tainous labors dwindle down to the dimensions 
of mere molehills. It is likely that Superin- 
tendent J. N. Hillman of Wise—always the 
most efficient of public servants—sensed the 
joy of one of these inspirational waves early 
this spring when he wrote the :ittle article 
which appears below. At any 
beautiful bit of composition. 


rate, it is a 
And 
suredly it will hearten others who labor in 
the educational vineyards. 

Here is Mr. Hillman’s clarion eall to school 


most as- 


workers and school patrons: it originally ap- 


peared in The Norton Reporter of March 30: 


A better society, an elevated race, and 
the amelioration of the oppression of ig- 
norance and superstition are noble concep- 
tions of the benign results of education. 
Any consideration other than the making 
possible of improved conditions for our 
The fire of the 
soul, the inspiration of the life, and the 
impelling force of motive power, are con- 


offspring. is dangerous. 


centrated in the hope of our destiny as ex- 


pressed in today’s childhood. He who 





}N() 


Por bits offsp. Ing no better or high- 


life than the bliss of ig 


ir. 
— 


er condition of 


norance, the blight of superstition, or the 
thraldom: of vicious prejudices, whatever 
his excuse, iInworthy of the name of 
parent. When “chill penury,” base parsi- 


monv, OF partisan prejudices, freeze “the 
the 


tle left’ for a dependent. imploring child 


currents of soul.” there is lit 


hood other than to reap the sins of the 


father, “unto the third and fourth genera 


tions, in then hideous forms 


t 
Ost 


When partisan politics and party ser 


vice obscure our vision of an enhehtened, 
el nobled, enriched childhood: when chi 
aneryv is worth more than character: when 


ignorance replaces integrity: when lovalty 


murders learning. when behests outweigh 
brains: when gravel is worth more than 
erav matter, ma the Lord add elastie to 
his mantle of charity! May society, in 
sone Way, protect itself from such social 


leprosy and moral cowardice! 


UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS 


Official information received date 
(April 24) from sixty-nine division superin- 


tendents, indicates that a total of 1407 persons 


up to 


took the uniform examinations this spring in 
Should 
the superintendents vet to be heard from re- 
port in correspondingly ‘large numbers the 
Department of Public Instruction will have 
the work of handling between 1.800 and 2.000 


their respective counties and _ cities. 


sets of pa pers. 


Apropos of all this, remember, Oh gentle 


reader, that the dates set for the summer ex- 
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amiinations are 





Wednesday, 


Friday, July 19, 20 and 21. 


Thursday 





Elsewhere in this issue of The Journa 
pears “Form X-Special,” a Department ( re 
lar, dated April 4, 
the “New 


matter of 


1916, which gives some 
Legislation as to Schools.” As 
fact, however, neither this circu 
tell half 1 
story of what the Solons did, for they we | 
deeply Passe ’ 


many laws of interest and importance to thos 


nor the foregoing paragraphs 


Interested in education and 


Who train the voung. It has been no easy mat b 
ter to copy and verify all these statutes, but une 
the work at last has been completed and 
bulletin now in press will shortly furnish « 
Information the ne 


necessary concerning 


law ~- 


INCREASE IN SCHOOL REVENUES 


Naturally evervbody is asking the questo! 
Ilow much additional money will the sehools 
a result of the 1916 legislation? Un 
fortunately not even Solomon himself, wer 
still in the flesh had he “lobbied” thi 
General Assembly in’ behalf of 
could definitely answer this very pardonabl F 


get as 


eduecatior ; 


Inquiry, That there will be a good increas 


in school revenues is not to be doubted: how 


much no man can say with an absolute 


gree of certainty. The newspapers quote (10\ 
ernor Stuart as estimating the inerease fron 
all sources at about $600,000 or 50, and it is 

to be hoped that his calculations are not fa u 


away. Certainly the Governor is a master in 


matters of public finance and taxation, 
until he is proved wrong in this instance 


will be comforting to accept the forecast 


so eminent an authority. 


SCHOOL LEGISLATION OF 1916 


R. C. STEARNES, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The Department of Publie Instruction will 
soon issue a pamphlet containing all of the 
new school laws of a general nature enacted 


1y the General Assembly of 1916. In the mean- 


time it may be interesting to the reader 
the Journan to take with me a bird’s-eye \ 


of this new and, in some part, epoch-mal 


legislation behalf of the an | 


schools. 


on 
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ollow the general plan of our school laws 
sing the order of sequence in which the 
itutes are mentioned. 


INTMENT OF DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS 


[Jer the new law division superintendents 
e appointed within thirty days before 
| instead of within sixty days before 

The first appointments under the new 
ill be made in March, 1917. If the State 
| fails to appoint in any division within 
ine specified, the incumbent holds over 


wir years if he is an applicant; if the in- 
nt is not an applicant, the division must 
ttached to some one of the adjacent school 
Ons. 
[1 is also provided that the State Board shall 
consider for division superintendent of 
ols any man who does not hold, or has not 
a State teacher's license the equivalent 
first grade certificate, or who has not 
ready held the office of division superintend- 
ent. or who has not been a teacher for such 
number of years as the Board may designate, 
md the Board is required to publish on the 
‘irst day of February of the vear in which the 
election is to take place a statement showing 
‘minimum qualifications for the position of 
ion superintendent. 
DIVISION SUPERINTENDENT 


ANNUAL REPORT OF 


‘he annual report of the division superin- 
tendent of schools must be made on or before 
September first The old law 


| on September tenth as the last day. 


ef each vear. 


CAL SETTLEMENTS OF COUNTY AND DISTRICT 


SCHOOL BOARDS 


he annual meeting of the county school 
rd hereafter must be held in July instead 


\ugust. Corresponding statutes prescrib- 
the date of the annual settlement with 


ks and treasurer have also been amended to 


ie an earlier date. 


NUAL STATEMENTS GF COUNTY AND DISTRICT 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


(he general form of the annual statements 





ts] 


of county and district boards is prescribed by 
the legislature, and these statements have been 
“other incidental 
rather 


criticised because the item, 
expenses,” was sometimes large in 
amount, a circumstance which seemed quite un- 
avoidable on account of the very wording of 
the statute itself. At the instance of the De- 
partment of Publie Instruction the statute was 
amended so as to provide that the amount ex- 
pended for other incidental expenses shall be 
further the district 
board may deem necessary or desirable. 


itemized as county or 


APPORTIONMENT OF ONE AND TWO-ROOM FUND 

The local school authorities are required to 
join with the State Board of Education in ap- 
portioning the amount allotted to each county 
by the State Board from the one and two-room 


fund. 
! 


TEMPORARY LOANS TO DISTRICT OR CITY SCILOOL 


BOARDS 


District or city school boards are authorized 
to borrow a sum or sums of money not exceed- 
ing in the aggregate the amount of the current 
district levy, such loan or loans to be repaid in 
five years. An emergency clause made this bill 
immediately effective, but the privilege granted 
will not be extended longer than January 1, 
1918. 


SCHOOL HOUSES—SANITATION 


No “roller” towel shall be 
placed, furnished or kept in place in any pub- 
lic or private school, and the person or corpo- 
ration itself 


liable to a fine of not less than five nor more 


“common” or 


so offending renders himself or 
than fifty dollars. 


THE FLAG UPON PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

Upon the petition of the majority of the pa- 
trons of any school the local school authorities 
shall provide a United States Flag and replace 
the same when worn out or unfit for use. In 
case the flag is provided, as aforesaid, it is 
made the duty of the teacher or principal of 





4S? 


the school to see that the flag is hoisted during 
school hours unless the weather is too inclem- 


ent. 


LOANS FOR THE ERECTION OF SCHOOL BULLDINGS 


law pertaining to loans from the Lite- 


hie 


rary Fund was materially changed in several 


respects, Loans has be made for erecting or 
enlarging school buildings. and the amount ot 
the loan is increased from one-half to two- 
thirds of the cost of the “school house and ans 


loan is In- 


The 
fifteen 


addition thereto.” miaXimMum 


creased from ten to thousand dollars. 


ANN part of the proceeds of such loans may, 


In the ciseretion of the State Board of Eduea- 


tion, be used to retire any previous loans on 
such school houses, although such previous 
loans may not have matured. In cases where 
loans are made for the enlargement of school 
houses previous loans thereon from the Lite- 
rary Fund shall not be considered an incum- 


brance, provided that the maximum amounts 


hot exceeded. 


¢ 


setetedd nbove are 


ITeretofore a fe simple title has been re 


quired in the cise of such il loan. but now a 


lease of more is suflicient if 


made on such terms that there is no lability 
of the loss of any money that mav be loaned 
from the Literary Fund. 

By an amendment to section 7 of the school 


twenty vears or 


laws, loans under section 68 of the school laws 
(bond issues) may be made without the delay 
and inconvenience of deeds of trust. the amend- 
nent creating a all of the funds 


and income of the district as well as the prop- 


lien against 


erty upon which the loan is made in case the 


bonds are purchased on neconnt of the Lite- 
rary Fund 
HiGIil SCHOOLS 


Sub-section 2 of section 94 of the school laws 
is amended so as to provide that any school 
district not actually eonducting high schools, 
but paving tuition for their high school pupils 
in high schools of other districts, counties or 
cities, may be allowed to participate in the 
State high school fund as though thev were 


actually conducting high schools. 
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AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOLS 


of the ho 


laws was given new vitality and made real|; 


sub-section 5 of section 96 
eucetive by a special appropriation of $25.00 
placed under the the extensio: 
division of the Virginia Polytechnic Institut 


control of 
Sub-section 5 provides that the agricultu 
high schools may be used as centers for direct 
ing the demonstration farm work and. othe 
extension work throughout the bounds of tly 
several congressional districts. 
SCHCOL LEAGUES MAY OWN LAND 

An amendment to section 1407 of the Cod 
conveyances of land 
directly To, schon 


provides that mia 


the use of. or 


nade for 
leagues. 
STATE SCHOOL FUNDS 

Section 132 of the school laws was amended 
sO as to prevent the ten percent deduction fo. 
delinquents on shares of bank stock and io 
make it clear that there should be no such «i 
duction on the taxes of either public sel 
corporations or the rolling stock of corpora 
railroads by steam. — The 
prompt distribution of this 
dited by providing that the apportionment of 
the fund as directed by the Constitution might 
be made under the direction of the Superin 
tendent of Public Instruction without waiting 
soard of bilu 


tions operating 


fund was expe- 


for a formal order of the State 
cation. 

The prompt receipt of the apportion 
of what is known as the Literary Fund ‘as 


assured by amending section 21 of the s 
laws so as to relieve the local treasurer oi t 
duty of making a requisition upon the Se 
Auditor and providing that a warrant 


be sent without waiting for a_ requis 
Which was as unnecessary as it was 
quated. 
SPECIAL STATE FUNDS 
None of the special funds were increa 


though the Department of Publie Instru 
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that $50,000 be added to the State High cents on the hundred dollars, and the confer- 


und. 


EW SOURCES OF STATE SCHOOL REVENUE 
es on inheritances, both direct and col- 
were segregated and applied exclu- 
to the public schools. It is estimated 
this fund will produce from $100,000. to 
100 the first vear, and that the amount 
nerease vear by vear. The money will 
-tributed according to school population. 
IS10 the legislature set apart all escheats, 


ties, confiseations and forfeitures for the 
t of the schools. This act of the legislature 
lished the Literary Fund, which now 
nts to $2.855451.39, and the schools are 
itted to use the interest on this fund for 
it expenses. The Constitution of 1851 
part all State capitation taxes for the 
t of the common schools. Now 

nheritance tax, and the Addison 
fore, stands forth as one of the most sig- 


comes 


law. 


nt acts of school legislation, not only in 
{ vears, but even in the entire history of 

“tate. 

om omitted taxes hereafter assessed and 
ed, all of which, with the exception of 

for pensions, are appropriated to the 

of 


derive 


and 
annual 


schools primary grammar 


shall 


| nav not exceed $250,000 during each of 


es, we an revenue 


next two vears. From delinquent capita- 
taxes we may also receive considerable 
of money, though the law seems to be 
cr limited in its application. 
ool officials are cautioned to observe that 
of “tate revenue are 
Jematieal in amount, and that the fiseal 
will be half over when the laws go into 
t. If the additional shall 
ve all of the districts of obligations in the 


c of floating incdlebtedness, I shall be more 


of our new items 


revenue serve 


satisfied. 


NEW SGURCES OF LOCAL SCHOOL REVENUE 


e third sub-divisien of section 136 of the 
ol laws was amended so as to provide for 
seventy-five 


aggregating 


school taxes 


ence committees also added a provision to the 
appropriation bill to the effect that no district 
shall participate in the one and = two-room 
fund unless its levies for county and district 
school purposes shall “aggregate a sum equal 
to or greater than the average rate of the 
levies of the district and county school funds 
of the Commonwealth.” 

A new law of great importance is the statute 
declaring that boards of supervisors may make 
direct appropriations to the support and main- 
tenance of schools, such appropriations not to 
exceed such proportion of the total reverues 
collected for all the intangible 
property bears to the total assessed value of 
This statute. it would seem. will 


purposes as 
ull property. 
return to the schools all losses of local revenue 
on account of the segregation of intangibles. 

Of like importance is the new act whereby 
boards of (in considering the 
needs of the schools from a different view- 
point) are authorized to appropriate from the 
not exceeding 


supervisors 


general county funds a sum 
twenty-five per centum of the amunt co!lected 
for during the 
vear. 

Section 138 of the school laws was amended 


county purposes prec ding 


so as to make the time of laving levies *Jan- 
ary or as soon thereafter as precticable, not 
later than their meeting in April.” 

An act was also passed to distribute any 
moneys derived from the Federal] Ie- 
serve Act to the school and road funds of the 


Forest 


districts in which the ferest reserve arenas are 


located. 
TEXT BOOKS 

An\ county or any school district of the State 
is permitted to furnish free text books by a 
vote of the people, provided the school st ssion 
is at least seven months long. and in that event 
the board of supervisors or city i mine! Is re- 
quired to lav a special levy or make a special 
roa eounty, 


appropriation to cover the cost. If 
the 


city. or district adopts free text books, 


books are to he purchased at wholesale prices 


as provided bv law. and the board may 
arrange for the clerk of the district school 
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board to undertake the distribution of books, sions was increased from five to ten thou-and 
but in ne « shall the expense ¢ f distribution dollars. 
exceed four cents for ench pupal enrolled 
\ jomt committee of five was provided for CONCLUSION 
to consider the feasibility of printing and pub 
lishing any of the text books used in the public 1 rhaps I shall have the privilege of «lls 


schools of the State. e:ther directly ly the cussing some of the foregoing statutes mor 
state o1 bv contract mace I\ the State. le neth In al later issue of the Jot RNAL, but this 
, article would be made entirely too long if | 
PERACTIERS PENSIONS ; om ; 
should undertake to do more than give the 


Phe annual appropriation for teachers’ pen- changes in as brief outline as clearness permits, 


LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE 


SARAH C. BROOKS of Richmond City Normal School 











rik SECRET. Suggestions for teaching the poem. 
We have a secret, Just we three, 1. Memorize it first. and practice recitin: 
The robin and IT and the cherry tree: : : - : 
: 2 Puke advantage of some interesting «x 


The bird told the tree, and the tree told me, ; : : ae . 
perience with bird life to introduce the px 


Anal nobody know + but just we three. 
5. Recite it with spirit and sympathy. 


Qt course the robin knows it best. ; ! : 
; i as ; : f. Tlave children give pictures suggested 
Because she built the—I shan't tell the rest, ; is Zz 

the first stanza. Recite the stanza with t 


And laid the four little somethings in it. 
° ; , : . ‘ help. 
Im afratd IT shall tell it every minute! 

!, Proceed in like manner with stanz 


But if the rebin and the tree don't peep, 
and 3. then have the children help you r 


Ill try my best the secret to keep, 
But of course when the little birds fly about, 
Then the whole seeret will be out. 6. Be sure that the children memorize 


the whole poem. 


Krom The Youth's Companion. three stanzas. 
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<1 GRADE LANGUAGE—WRITTEN WORK 
me to begin written work is about the 
ng of the eighth month, after the chil- 
ve gained some control of the mechanics 
ting. 
ral expression the three ideas to keep in 
ie increase of vocabulary, increasing 
and accuracy in its use, and constant 
e in sequence of ideas. Likewise, in 
ts work there must be increasing control 
vritten vocabulary; training in careful 
e construction and oral presentation be- 
© written effort begins: and an unvary- 
v practice in following a sequence of ideas. 
re are numbers of possinle ways of be- 
sinning the written form. I don’t know which 





A. ALLISON 


t: but out of the number we may select 
ist three that have proved by use to be 


effective and interesting. Whatever the 





ISH 


plan of procedure, however, it must never be 
forgotten that oral expression must always 
precede and prepare the Wath for written ex- 
pression. This is true of successful language 
work in any grade, but especially true in the 
first grade where the written form is but 
Begin with children 


be- 
einning to be emploved. 
and their pets. 





FCALLISON 


A. Plan for oral expression : 
Who are vous 
What is vour name ? 
What have vou‘ 
What do vou do? 
ell other things vou do. 


Response 


1. Tam a little boy. 
My name is Tom. 
I have a ball. 
I play with my ball. 
IT run and jump. 
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=f 


" 


to 


mnething 


a favorite 


four the 


as 


bSt) 

‘4 I ama little orl, 
Miv name is Alma. 
I have a doll 
[ play with my doll 
| read 1h \ hook, 

(rive every cluld in the class 
recite, encouraging each to sele 
plaything and vary the activity. 
13 Written work 

Begin with an outline of two topics, gradu- 
ally increasing to three, and to 


children gain in power to use the new medium. 


Who a 


re vou? 


What have you / 


I am 
| have 
I am 
I have 
| am 
] have 


a little boy. 


a ball. 


a little boy 


a top. 


a little boy 


a book. 





HALLISON 


2. Tam a little girl. 
] have il doll. 
[Tam a little girl. 
I have a ball. 5 
Iam a little girl, 
I have il book. 





WALLIS ON 


In these groups of sentences the only \ 
tions lie in the last word. Helping ole 


and one girl with the first sentence it 
group, helps all the rest. 
The first need of guidance will come 11 


nection with learning how to spell boy, o 
Write @ Loy upon the board, clearly, as ine 


the boys to watch while vou work. Let 
trace the word in the air. Erase the : 
from the board. and send the boys ti ; 
board to write the same. Watch the e 
and give help where needed. If anvone ‘ 


doubt about writing / am, write the v 
once, have all the children look at it . 


fully, and then erase. 
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ike manner, help the girls with the 


w girl, Then send all the children to 

ard to write the two sentences, eaca 

the one appropriate. Give any help 

iy be required. See that each child 
tes the sentence with a period. 

| « next sentence may call for individual 


though even here the variations are lim- 
Let all attend who said “I have a ball.” 
vou present « bal/, Send these children 
board to write the sentence, while you 
While this sec- 


roup is busy at the board, inspect the 


ie Ip in W riting a hook. 

of the first group. Then give assistance 
clling a doll, or whatever other phrase 
een used, sending this third group to the 
also. 

\: the close of the recitations one of two 
mav be followed. 
If the children show little power, write 


the board: 


IT am a little boy, girl. 
I have a ball, a doll, a book. 


If they show considerable independence, 
the have 


{ rouble. 


only word or words which 


I)stributing pencils and unruled paper, ask 
hildren each to write the two sentences 
ete upon the board. Leave them to the 
led effort. 

( ontinuing this plan, give lessons upon pets, 


and upon common 


birds and animals, 
flowers appearing in season. 

ery child loves nature, and by utilizing 
nterest to forward the ends of language 
ng. we follow the method by which man 
dveated himself from the beginning. We 
first of all, to exercise care in selection 
we ourselves are inter- 


iterial in which 


for interest is as “eateching™” as measles. 
the second place, we must keep that in- 
t alive in the children’s minds, making 
leas to be expressed to occupy the promi- 
place in consciousness. thus making chil- 
willing to use care in the effort to give 
In the third 
and 
We 


ideas adequate expression. 
must that 
ve, are essential to children’s interest. 


we remember variety 
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must not stop to exhaust a theme when atten- 
tion begins to flag, but endeavor to accomplish 
our purpose by selecting a like theme which 
has sufficient points of difference to recall and 
hold the wandering mind. 

With a little practice, the children will be 
wble to give little units of expression without 
Give practice, first in oral 
Let the chil- 
dren sometimes play they are the objects and 
tell 


change to the third person 


being questioned. 
and then in written composition. 
Again for variety, 


about themselves. 


A. Oral Plan 


What are you? 

What kind of ears have you? 
What kind of tail? 

Tell about vour coat. 

low 
What kind of tegs have you? 
What do vou ent? 

Where @y you live? 


do vou get over the ground / 


a. Tama wh.te rabbit. 
I have long ears and a short tail 
I have a soft fur coat. 
I hop. 
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i have long hind legs and short front 
legs. 


I eat lettuce and clover. 


b. Tama gray squirrel. 
T have small ears and a long, bushy tail. 
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I have a smooth fur coat, 
(How do you move about 7) 
Iori Hd jump, 
I climb tre 
L have hort Strong legs. e 
[ eat nut 
I live in a tree. 
Tama big eat. 
My name is Tom 
I have a soft fur coat 
I mew, 
I drink milk and eat mice. 
I walk and run 
I climb trees 
I eateh mice and rats 





FH ALLISON 


‘. Tam a little dog. 
IT have a rough brown coat. 
My name is Dan. 
I have short ears and a short tail. 
Do vou see my bone? I. 
I run and bark. 
I play with the children. 
| ALLISON 
What are vou! 
What kind of coat have you? e, 
What have vou in the tree? 


* EDUCATION 


What have vou in the nest 4 

Ilow cdo vou care for them ? 

What dees vour mate do? 

Tama mother bird. 

I have a coat of blue feathers, 

I have a nest in a tree. 

There are three baby birds in the nest 
I feed the baby birds. 

I cover them with my feathers. 


My mate sings to me and the baby birds 
Ile helps me care for the baby birds 
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Written Work 
What are vou! 
What kind of coat have vou‘ 
Iam a white rabbit. 
I have a soft fur coat. 


I am a gray squirrel. 
I have a smooth fur coat. 
I ama big eat. 


I have a soft fur coat. 


I am a little dog. 
I have a brown coat. 

I am a mother bird. 

I have a coat of feathers. 
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nother series :— 


his is a white rabbit. 
He has long ears. 
Iie has pink eyes. 


Do you see the squirrel? 
He has a bushy tail. 
Ife climbs trees. 


This is a big cat. 


He has a fur coat. 
H¥e climbs trees. 


Here is my little dog. 
[fis name is Dan. 


Dan plays with me. 


II. LESSONS ON PLANTS 


al Plan :— 


What are you? 

Where do you grow ? 

What have you? 

Who are your friends? 

What do they like? 

What do you do for the bees? 





I am a dandelion. 

I grow in sunny places. 

I have yellow flowers on long stems. 
I 


| 
have long green leaves. 


The children and bees are my friends. 


They lke my yellow flowers. 


I feed the bees. 


What are you? 

Where did you grow ¢ 
On whose lawn / 

What did she do to you? 


IHlow came you here / 


I am a sweet, red rose. 

I grew on a rose bush. 

The rose bush was on Mary’s lawn. 
Mary took me from the bush. 

She brought me to school. 





A-FALLISON 
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\\ mere do Vou orow ¢ 


What have vou/ 
| im a dandelion. 
I crow 1n sunny places 


| Mave vellow flowers. 


Tama buttercup, 


I grow im sunny places. 


A-ALLISON 


I have a long stem. 


I have vellow flowers and green leaves. 


Children and bees are my friends. 
They like my vellow flowers, 
I feed the hees, 


I am a violet. 

| STOW in the woods. 

I have purple flowers and green leaves. 
Children and bees are my friends. 
They like my purple flowers. 

I feed the bees. 


I am a violet. 
I STOW in the woods. 


I feed the bees. 


I am a sweet red rose. 
I orew on a rose bush. 


Mary brought me to school. 








FA. ALLISON 


With experience like the foregoing, pupils 
should become more selective, choosing their 
own sentences with considerable independence 
In fact, choice of sentences should be encour 
aged from the beginning. The point to be 
borne in mind is that of sequence. The sen 
tences, however, selected, should form a little 
unit of expression when the composition |ias 
been completed. 

A second way of proceeding with writte1 
language is to give drill upon one topic, v: 


ing the subjects: 2... 


This is a little dog. 
his is a little bird. 
This is a little girl. 
This is a little boy. 


Here is a big cat. 
Here is a big dog. 
Here is a big doll. 
Here is a big ball. 


Do you see this buttercup ? 
Do you see this dandelion ? 
Do you see this violet ? 

Do you see this red rose? 


My name is Tom. 
My name is Lucy. 
My name is Dan. 
My name is Rex. 
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third method of procedure has to do wi |; 
Using one topic of the 
ne, encourage children to express the idea 


ety of expression. 


s many interesting ways as possible, e. g.:— 


Do you see the bluebird? 
Here is a bluebird. 

I am a bluebird. 

This is a bluebird. 

See the bluebird. 


will be seen that the second and third 
mn ihods are but contributory to the first, giv- 
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ing flexibility and greater ease in sentence 
structure, and increase the children’s power in 
speaking and writing to outline. Used in con- 
nection with each other they furnish the va- 
riety which is ever a tonic to interest and an 
incentive to effort. 

(I am indebted to Miss Minnie Lee Davis, 
supervisor of primary grades in the Richmond 
schools, for much of the subject matter of this 
article and for proof of its effectiveness, as the 
plans have been worked out in our various 
schools. ) 


SOME WONDERS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


Dr. JULIAN BURRUSS, President of Harrisonburg Normal School 


lew pilgrims to the Golden Gate during 
;\position Year failed to pay homage also at 
that lesser though very beautiful shrine the 
Pinama-California Exposition at San Diego 
n the far Southwest. The way thither leads 
along the of the great ocean, and 
through the territory made rich by the his- 
tory of the’ missions. Here many strange 
sights greet the eyes of the tourist, as he 
passes oil wells sunk in the midst of the sea, 
niles upon miles of fields of beans with ma- 
lines like a wheat-thresher at work hulling 
them, innumerable ranches large and small, 
unt looking villages with their Spanish 
\itecture and equally Spanish inhabitants, 
ind the tropical vegetation of that warm cli- 
te. 
(ne of the most interesting points at which 
to stop on such a journey is Santa Barbara, 
small, sleepy place immediately on the 
front, with a magnificent hotel set 
ong a wealth of tropical flowers and trees 
| enjoying the sunshine of perpetual sum- 
An indescribable feeling of restfulness 
taxes possession of one as in the day he walks 
tl quiet paths of the monks at the old mis- 
sion and at night reposes in a stillness broken 
v by the roar of the breakers and the occa- 
sional note of the nightingale. The best pre- 
«ved of all the missions is Santa Barbara, 
f inded in 1786, and still carefully tended by 
levoted band of Franciscans. 


coast 


? hd 


“THE QUEEN OF THE ANGELS” 


Everyone knows of the phenomenal growth 
of “the Queen of the Angels,” for short Los 
Angeles, the city of enchantment, which a few 
years ago was a small town and which now 
boasts more than half a million inhabitants. 
The only objection to be found to this most 
prosperous and charming of cities is the 
difficulty of pronouncing its name in such a 
manner as to satisfy its citizens. Jt is hardly 
possible that anyone could fail to fall in love 
with this city at first sight and wish to remain 
there always, but if he desires to leave there 
is the most elaborate system of car service. 

Pasadena, the city of flowers and dollars, is 
nearby. Here luxuriant growths of flowering 
plants and trees line the streets on which face 
numerous private palaces. On a single street 
may be found the homes of forty-five million- 
aires. Here are located the famous 
dens, of great extent, filled with rare trees and 
One of these gardens is planned 


Susch gar- 


shrubbery. 
solely for the pleasure of children, and in it 
have been paleed at various places, in appro- 
priate natural settings, diminutive figures, 
houses, fences, bridges, and so on, to faith- 
fully the childish mind the 
scenes in his beloved fairy tales. Pasadena has 
unusually fine school facilities, especially in 
Around the 


portray to 


secondary technical education. 


city are extensive orange and lemon groves, 
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~ 


Mt. Mt. Wil- 


A famous inclined railway reaches the 


above which towel Lowe ana 


Son. 

former and on the latter is an observatory con- 

taining the largest telescope in existence. 
INTERESTING 


PRIPS BY TROLLEY 


variety of most interesting 


A great 
be planned from Los Angeles by means 
Catalina 


trips 
ia 
of the 
Island 


otfers 


excellent trolley service. 


with ats famous elass bottom boats 


the opportunity of seeing submarine 
beauty. At 
Beach an ocean bath may be had, and all the 
delights of Atlantic City 


At San Pedro are presented the 


gardens of surpassing Long 


nois\ are here re- 


produced. 


busv scenes of a great wharf and a harbor 


filled with masts. A ride may be taken 


through avenues of giant palms, great fields of 


sugar heets, of hops, of roses and veraniums, 


and almost unending groves of apricots, 


oranges, grapefruit. lemons, limes, bananas, 


and other fruits. A visit may be made to a 
great ostrich farm where the unwary guest 


may perchance be relieved of his stick-pin if 
its brightness appeals to the majestic but un- 
scrupulous bird on the other side of the fence. 
An alligator farm is also near at hand, where 
other thrills may be sought by the adventurer. 
SAN GABRIEL MISSION 
The most interesting spot in this vicinity 
the Gabriel 
founded in 1771 by Fathers under 
the leadership of that most heroic and_ be- 
loved of monks, Father Junipero Serra. The 
way thither leads along a portion of “The 


is, however, old San Mission. 


Franciscan 


King’s Highway.” a great road connecting the 
twenty-one missions, separated in each case by 
a day's foot-journey, extending northward 
from SanDiego to Sonoma, the former estab- 
lished in 1769 and the latter in 
Gabriel the greatest In 
power, the “Queen of the Missions.” in this 
civilize and 


America. 


1823. San 


became wealth and 
most remarkable campaign to 
Christianize the 
This old structure represents the best remain- 
ing tvpe of the Mission architecture, and with 


western shores of 


its campanile and its famous bells it carries 
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ones mind back in admiration to those sti pijy 
heroes of the Cross, who labored under ich 
trying circumstances, and the rewards of w i:os¢ 
suffering and toil this great western empire js 
enjoying today. The church is still used foy 
divine worship, and is kept in an excellent 
state of repair. 

Surrounding the mission are giant palis 
and pepper trees—beautiful trees with bunches 
of red berries in great profusion, peculiar to 
this section, having been brought there by 
Father Junipero. Here is the first rose-tree 
planted in California, still giving forth its 
fragrance and beauty, by the vault containing 
the earthly remains of the monks who once 
tread the paths of the little garden. Here is 
the home of Ramona, with the great grape- 
vine nearly a century and a half old, its main 
trunk being five and a half feet in circum. 
ference and its branches covering about 9,000 
square feet. 
structed theatre, with highly skilled actors, 
Indians and Spaniards, has been per 
a thousand times The Mission 


Here also, in a specially con- 


real 
formed about 
Play, in three acts, depicting in striking man- 
ner the founding of the missions, the strug- 
gles and martvrdom of the pioneers, the glor- 
ious davs of prosperity, and the final decline. 
The whole history of California can be learned 
from a performance of this wonderfully real- 
istic play, which to America is what the Pas- 
sion Play at Oberammergau is to Europe. 
UNIVERSAL CITY 

A more modern dramatic enterprise is Uni- 
versal City, among the foothills in the San 
Fernando Valley, where three-fourths of the 
moving picture films of the entire world are 
produced. Thirty thousand people are em- 
ploved in this work, at a cost of ten millions 
of dollars annually. This magic city can be 
transformed in a few days to represent ny 
country and any period of the world’s histery. 


THE PANAMA-CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION 
In 1542 Cabrillo discovered the site of =n 


Diego. Here is one of the largest and mst 
beautiful land-locked harbors in the wor!d 
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ere also is the romance of a glorious past, these 


iere the Mission Fathers began their work, 
was cultivated the first vine and olive 
here was established the first irrigation 

-, tem, and here was Ramona’s marriage 
«. But fifteen miles from the Mexican 
der, the proximity of this city to the 
Pinama Canal made it fitting that it too 
sould celebrate the great event of the open- 
of this valuable waterway. The Panama- 
(,lifornia Exposition, although much less ex- 
tensive than her great sister at San Francisco, 
. no less beautiful and appropriate in all its 
ts. Built for instruction rather than for 
umercial show, it spreads before the 
thoughtful student a feast of good things. The 
‘\uriant display of tropical foliage is a joy 

to the eye, the most enchanting vistas open- 
ue between the romantic looking buildings. 
le architecture being of the Spanish colonial 
period is peculiarly appropriate. The build- 
ngs are of a permanent type and the exhibit 
'| be kept open another year. The most in- 
teresting parts of this exposition are the very 
omplete collections of ethnological material 
ind Indian arts, the extensive display of pro- 
ducts of the Southern California counties, the 
exhibit of the marvelous work of the plant 
wizard Luther Burbank, and the immense 
pipe-organ which is said to be the only in- 
strument of its kind ever erected out of 
doors—this being made possible by the equable 


mate. 


NATURAL CURIOSITIES OF ARIZONA AND NEW 
MEXICO 


Qn his way through Arizona and New 
Mexico the traveler gazes in wonder and awe 
ion many natural curiosities. Here is found 
the largest of petrified forests, the greatest 
natural bridge, and a “painted desert” of 
creat extent and endless variety of shape and 
lor. The weird solitude and the grim deso- 
tion of the great desert stretches take pos- 
ssion of one, and he expects to see strange 
rms, and there they are, but standing mute 
stone and lava. Occasionally an Indian set- 
tiement is passed, with its mud houses and 
Among 


rtv-looking women and children. 


remnants of a decaying race, the 
Pueblos are a superior people. We are told 
that centuries before the American Republic 
was formed these Indians had more than a 
hundred republics, carried on farming by irri- 
gation, and built six-story houses. Such peo- 
ple deserve to be, as they are, self-supporting 
citizens asking no favors. Tlowever, in many 
respects they are extremely picturesque. They 
cling to the old methods of harvesting grain, 
cutting it with hand implements, trampling 
it out with horses, winnowing it by throwing 
it up in the air, washing it and drying it in 
the sun, and finally storing it away in large 
home-made jars. Bread is baked in curious 
cone-shaped outdoor ovens, built of brush and 
plastered inside and out with a thick coat of 
adobe mud. 

At Albuquerque is maintained a famous In- 
dian museum, with a comprehensive collection 
of handicraft —pottery, baskets, beads, copper- 
ware, blankets in the greatest variety of de-. 
sign and color—the delight of the collector 
and the despair of the teacher of manual arts. 
Indian workers are there making the goods on 
the spot by primitive processes as in the olden 
days. The ancient town itself is of interest, 
for it dates back to the Spanish invasion. 
Grim and silent, picturesquely attired and 
darkly sunburned, Indian braves and squaws 
attack in portentous numbers every newly- 
arrived train: but their designs are on the 
purses of the passengers rather than on their 
scalps, for they have all manner of native 
products to offer the guileless tender foot. 

Miles and miles of barren land, whose blank- 
ness is broken only by now and then a soli- 
tary horseman in the distance or the scurry- 
ing to cover of a timid prairie-dog, causes one 
to breathe a sigh of relief when at last dark- 
ness of night shuts out the monotonous sight. 
During the night the train is switched off the 
main-line, and in the morning it stops before 
a depot built of logs. The traveler alights, an 
intoxicating draught of cool, pure air fills his 
lungs. perhaps he shivers once or twice, then 
he climbs the steep stairway leading to the 
beautifully appointed hotel above. Tle has 
been told that he is to see one of the great 
wonders of the world, perhaps the greatest 
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natural wonder, and he minds not the call of 
steaming colfee-cups and griddle cakes, but 
rushes on. Suddenly he stops and almost falls 


backward from the shock, for he stands on 
the brink of the greatest abyss on the earth! 
The immensity of the great chasm overcomes 
him, its awful silence takes possession of him, 
he grasps the handrail to resist the magnetic 
influence that seems to draw on his very soul, 


and his lips utter no sound! 
THE GRAND CANYON OF ARIZONA 


The Grand Canyon of Arizona is a 
217 miles long, 13 miles wide, and more than 


gorge 
a mile in depth. For one who has not looked 
into such vastness it is impossible to conceive 
of the meaning of such dimensions. Yet the 
color effects to be seen in changing variety 
through the day are more wonderful than 
magnitude. It is said that thirty artists once 
attempted to paint this stupendous scene and 
when their pictures were placed side by side 
no two of them bore any resemblance to each 


other. Far away in the distant depths a 
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glimpse may be caught of the Colorado Riv cr, 
which we are told has wrought this masivr- 
piece of Nature by erosion through the aces, 


cutting down grain by grain through ihe 


limestone and sandstone, leaving exposed he 
exquisitely colored strata, gray, red, green, 
brown, black, with tints and shadows that no 
artist can match. If one wishes to do so he 
may descend the trail by foot or by mule, 
but no guarantee is given that he will ever 
ascend by either method. It requires much 
bodily endurance and strong nerves, for the 
way is long and rough, and in some places a 
misstep of a few inches would hurl donkey 
and rider hundreds of feet below. 

This greatest of Nature’s wonders can be de- 
scribed best by one who has not seen it. To 
one who does view it comes a sense of com- 
pleteness which makes him wish to close his 
eyes to all other scenes—there is nothing 
more to appeal to his satiated observation— 
he wishes to step upon the magic carpet and 
be transported immediately to his home. It 
is the great climax of a wonderful trip—see 
America first! 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF MUSIC 
IN THE GRADES 


By MARGARET E. FRASER, Director of Music, Fredericksburg State Normal School 


Music, as a most vital and important fac- 
tor in the social, religious and general com- 
munity life of a people, is rapidly gaining 
this country, 
especially in the educational world. Wherever 
it has been systematically and pedagogically 
taught it has proved to be of inestimable value 
in the physical, intellectual and cultural de- 


wide-spread recognition in 


velopment of the child. No subject is more 
highly beneficial to the of the 
school or more efficient in stimulating school 
It exerts a strong influence in drawing 


moral tone 
spirit. 
into closer relationship the school and the 
community. The home, the church, the social 
life all feel the unifying and uplifting power 
of food music. 

The general aims of a music course in the 


public schools should be twofold: 


1. To cultivate an appreciation of and love 
for good music through well-select 


song literature. 


2. To give the pupil sufficient knowledge « 
the elements of music and musical n 
tation to enable him to read and inter- 
pret printed symbols. 


Each of these is largely dependent upon tlie 
other in the process of development. The chi 


ean become proficient in one only through t! 
influence of the other. If the course in mus 
leaves the child dependent upon that whi 
he hears and repeats from memory, withow' 
giving him the necessary knowledge where! 
he may branch out into wider fields of music 
experience, the greatest value of the work 
lost. On the other hand, if a purely technic 
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(, atment of the subject deadens its appeal to 
emotional side of the nature and does not 
clop a desire and love for good music, a 
st important and valuable phase of the work 
been neglected. 

[n addition to the two general aims just 
ned, there are several specific aims worthy 

9 mention which should be kept in mind, 

nimely: 


To cure monotones. 

To establish the habit of using the light, 
easy “head” tone, correcting any ten- 
dency to use harsh, loud, forced or 
pinched tones. 

To establish good habits of breathing, pos- 
ture and enunciation, which will be 
helpful in reading and speaking as well 
as in singing. 

To develop the child’s power of self-ex- 
pression and to afford him pleasure and 
relaxation through the singing of good 
and attractive songs. 


The following important points should be 
refully observed in the presentation of every 
lesson! 
|. Position—Body should be erect, chest 
, feet on the floor, hands folded on desk or 
the lap, eyes on the teacher 
2 Pitch—Constant use of a chromatic 
pitch pipe is most essential. Never guess at 
the pitch in starting an exercise or song. The 
ipproximate range, safe for little children, is 
thin the staff (FE flat, first line, to F sharp, 
fifth line). If the material does not lie with- 
this compass, transpose if possible. Test 
the pitch at the end of every exercise and song. 
Singing up to pitch should always be required 
d is entirely practicable, if the teacher is 
reful to follow the necessary suggestion 
ven as to proper position, tone quality, test- 
¢ of pitch, ete. 
3. Tone Quality—Light, easy, free “head” 
(one to be used in the singing of all scales, 


exercises and songs. Constant attention will 


necessary to the formation of the mouth. 
Should be round like letter O. not =.) The 
wer jaw should be loose and the tongue re- 


laxed. The occasional singing of exercises 
with “loo” or “coo” will aid in developing good 
tone production. In the pronunciation of 
words, the vowel sounds should be prolonged, 
the consonants being pronounced quickly. 

4. Individual recitation is essential in all 
technical drill, sight reading and song singing, 
just as in reading, geography, ete. 

5. The teacher should never sing with the 
class. It is necessary that she /isten to the 
children, so that she may detect all mistakes. 
If the teacher forms the habit of singing with 
the children they will become dependent upon 
her for leadership. 

6. There should be prompt correction of all 
mistakes in intonation and rhythm. 

7. Avoid dwelling too long on any one 
problem of tone or rhythm. Drill should not 
be carried to a point where interest lags. 
Whatever cannot be accomplished in one les- 
son may be taken up in the next. 

8. Never allow monotones to sing with the 
class. It retards the progress of the singing 
pupils and the monotones will derive greater 
benefit from careful listening. 

9. In Sight Reading.—Have the pupils or 
class study the entire exercise or song, men- 
tally hearing the melody and feeling the 
rhythm before singing aloud. New material 
should be sung in a moderate tempo, not hur- 
riedly and not in a “dragging” manner. After 
the exercise or song is learned, the tempo may 
be increased, if necessary. 

10. Correlate the different activities of the 
lesson, so that each one contributes something 
to the others. 

11. Work rapidly. Do not talk unneces- 
sarily or ask useless questions. Keep the chil- 
dren at work every minute. Pass quickly from 
one activity to another without any percep- 
tible break. 

12. A bright, pleasing, animated manner 
and facial expression will aid greatly in stimu- 
lating the children’s interest and desire to 
sing. 

The general program for the daily lesson 


mav be arranged as follows: 
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Lk; Monotone drill. 
re Voeal drill. 
uv. Seales. 


h, Sequential scale studies, 


3. Kar training. 
w. Oral dictation. 
l. Tonal. 
2. Metric. 
}. Eve-training. 
uv. Written dictation. 
1. Tonal. 
”?, Metric. 
5. Sieht reading. 
a. Chart. 
4. Book. 
6. song. 
It may not alivays be possible to take up 


every phase of the foregoing outline in each 
lesson, but such a plan should be followed as 
The children 
kept equally well depeloped along every line. 
If the tonal work is deficient, emphasize that ; 
if the 
rhythmic drill, ete. 

There is often a tendency to dwell too long 


closely as possible. should be 


rhythmic work is poor, give extra 


lesson and to 
This is 


due to interest, but more frequently 


on the work in dictation in a 
negiect the sight reading and songs. 
sometimes 
to the teacher's inability to stimulate the pu- 
pils to think and act quickly, or failure to 
plan the work properly. In planning each 
lesson, it should be definitely decided how much 
time is to be given to each activity and the 
plan should be carefully carried out. The 
teacher should use her originality and good 
judgment in varying the manner of conducting 
each phase of the lesson and the lesson as a 
whole, so as to avoid monotony and formality 
in the work. 

Children life with 


a good vocabulary of words gained through 


enter upon their school 
imitation, but in the vast majority of cases 
they have no musical vocabulary and scarcely 
anv familiarity with or control of the singing 
voice. This vocabulary and experience, which 


is necessary before taking up any technical 


work, must be gained, as previously stated. 
means of 


through imitative oral training. by 


rote songs. 
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These songs constitute the foundation upon 
They form 


the child's first conception and idea of music, 


which all school music is based. 


Through them his interest in and desire for 
music are aroused. In view of these facts too 
much care cannot be exercised in the selection 
of material. Songs should be judged from the 
standpoint of both words and music. 
should be good as a poem. It should appeal! 
to the child’s imagination or experience and 
may be correlated with the work in language, 


The song 


geography, history, nature-study, ete. The 
music should be simple and within the proper 
compass of the child’s voice. 

The manner of presenting the rote song is 
of utmost importance. The imitative instinct 
being so strong at this age, the child will not 
discriminate between the worthy and unwor- 
thy example, but will unquestionably and un- 
failingly the teacher 
Therefore the teacher must make her example 


follow where leads. 
one eminently worthy of imitation as regaris 
tone quality, formation of the mouth, position, 
enunciation, phrasing and intepretation. She 
should so familiarize herself with the song as 
to dispense with the book entirely, otherwise 
the effect of the song is usually lost to a great 
degree. 

Although the exact method of procedure in 
the teaching of a rote song may vary according 
to the song, the class and the teacher, it will 
be found advisable to observe the following 
general outline of presentation: 

1. Have a very short, interesting introduc 
tion. 

2. Sing the entire song through from one 
to three times with good musical interpret: 
tion, leading the children to feel the spirit 0! 
the song. Be sure of correctness in words a1 
melody. 

3. Sing the first stanza once. Explain tl 
unfamiliar words. See that the children g 
the story and meaning of the text. 

!. Sing the first phrase several times, wit 
eare as regards distinctness in tone, rhyth: 
and enunciation. 

5. Children sing the phrase several time 
the teacher listening carefully for mistakes an 
correcting them promptly. If necessary tl 
teacher repeats the phrase. or any section « 
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where the children may have the greatest 
1) liculty 
i. Sing the second phrase in the same man- 
C. 1 rin which the first phrase was sung. 
+. Children repeat the second phrase. 
s. Lhe first and second phrases should be 
ned together. 
Proceed in the foregoing manner througa 
tie entire song. Too much stress cannot be laid 
on the necessity for constant attention to 
tue tone quality. 


Beginning with the fourth grade it will be 
r found that, owing to the pupil's wider experi- 
ence and better knowledge of the subject-mat- 
ter of music, the methods of teaching such rote 
~ongs as are needed may vary somewhat. Some 
iuay be taught as observation songs (having 
ihe representation before the class while the 
ng is being taught), and others may be 
partly read by the pupils at the discretion of 
the teacher. 

Rounds should be taught in the same man- 
ner as rote songs in preparation for part sing- 
ing. 

The training of monotones is a most impor- 
tant phase of the work, especially in the prim- 
ivy grades. It calls for daily individual drill 
of possibly three or four minvtes. The amount 
of time necessary depends, of course, on the 
number of monotones. If properly trained, 

practically every monotone should have been 
ured by the end of the first or second year. 
Those cases which do not improve under care- 
ful training should be investigated by a physi- 
ian, to ascertain whether or not the difficulty 
s due to an abnormal or diseased condition 
if the throat or vocal chords. Very rarely a 
ase of incurable tone deafness may be found. 

The secret of successful work with monotones 
s to develop in them the power to /isten in- 
tently and inteligently and to concentrate upon 
that which they trv to imitate. Patience, in- 
tensity and earnestness on the part of the 
teacher will have a perceptible effect on the 
pupil. 

Various games and devices will be found 
helpful in this work. One 1s the “engine” 
game. 


The teacher sings “toot, toot, toot” on 
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the pitch of C sharp (third space) and has the 
pupil try to imitate it. When tie pupil can 
readily match a given tone, have him imitate 
a group of scale tones, then a short phrase of 
some simple, familiar rote song (one the class 
has been singing). When he can do this satis- 
1actorily he may be permitted to sing with the 
ciass, 

Do not seat the monotones in the back of the 
‘They should be seated together in the 
front or at the side of the room where it is 
easier to hold their attention and where they 


reoh., 


derive greater benefit from the singing of the 
Much tact is necessary to keep them 
interested. Often they are made to feel that 
they are left out of the music lesson. The 
teacher should overcome any such tendency by 
calling upon them during the lesson in any 
way she can and by leading them to feel that 
they are helping in the work. 
to them do not call them “monotones”; “lis- 
teners” is preferable. 


class. 


In speaking 


Sight reading in music calls for the pupil’s 
ability to thin: music—to hear the melody and 
feel the rhythm when looking at the printed 
page, and to be able to orally interpret what 
he sees. The ability to do this is most readily 
acquired through ear-training (dictation) in 
tone and rhythm. A careful and thorough 
course of this kind will develop the child’s 
to think clearly and definitely in the 


language. 


power 
music 

At the end of a systematic course in music, 
conducted through the eight grades, the pupil 
should not only possess the power to read at 
sight practically any song which might he 
placed before him, but should appreciate, en- 
joy and understand good music. If this is aec- 
complished, the boy or girl goes out into the 
world with a priceless possession which will 
exert no small influence in better fitting him 
for citizenship and in making his life richer, 
fuller and happier. 

Any further information which may be de- 
sired concerning suitable songs for general use, 
songs for special occasions, sight reading ma- 
terial, ete., will be glady furnished by the 
writer. 
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CANNING CLUB NOTES 


ELLA G. AGNEW, State Agent for Home Demonstration Work 


Alk ghany 


the COUNTY and see Interest increasing. More 


It is encouraging to go around 


older girls are taking up work than ever be- 
fore. Way back in mountain country many 
women ask me to bring fireless cooker and 
show them how to use it. 

Nottoway—We have raised quite a sum of 
money with which to order our cans this 
month before prices go up. Some of the girls’ 
plants are up and doing nicely. 

York and Warwick All of my third year 
girls are going to continue in work save one 
and she is at Business College paying her way 
with money she made last year. Have organ- 
ized good Home Demonstration Club at Den- 
bigh and have some good co-operators at 
Grafton and Poquoson, though no organiza- 
tion yet. 

James City At meeting of Home Demon- 
stration Club at Toano we took up food 
values and suggested breakfast menus. Com- 
mittee appointed to confer with Norge Club 
to do some definite work to help with Can- 
ning Club. Poultry Clubs developing nicely. 

Goochland—My girls are so scattered over 
the county that I fear I can have but few 
clubs. But we have fine girls and are work- 


ing for good results. 


Henrico—Poultry clubs well organized, with 
seventy members. Many compositions written 
and some hens set. Canning Club not yet 
complete. 

Prince William—Poultry Clubs organized, 
Many compositions in Canning Club not yet 
complete. 

Loudoun—Thirty-six girls enrolled in Can- 
ning Club. Girls much interested, particu- 
larly in a jelly demonstration recently given. 

Charles City and New Kent—Girls seem 
much interested in poultry work. Canning 
Club not yet organized. 

Albemarle—Girls making caps and aprons, 
and all very much interested. 

Clarke—Girls at work with early garden, 
planting peas and beets. 

Dinwiddie—Poultry Clubs organized. Gar- 
dens being planted. Canning Club girls get 
ting ready for tomatoes and everybody in 
Dinwiddie busy. 

Brunswick—W ork just started. Teachers 
interested. Most of them joining Home Demon 
stration Clubs. Merchants willing to take out 
put of girls. Several clubs have already 
raised money to buy canners. 


SHALL WE CREDIf£ POULTRY CLUBS AS LABORATORY WORK IN 
AGRICULTURE ? 


N. E. B. TALCOTT, Poultry Agent in Animal Husbandry 


The greatest handicap in the poultry club 
work in Virginia at present is the lack of a 
system of credit in the schools. 

The value of home projects in agricultural 
clubs to the rural schools, as laboratory work 
in agriculture is not, I believe, fully appre- 
ciated. Of these clubs the poultry club lends 
itself more fully to the broad principles of 
agriculture than, perhaps, any other. 

The poultry club work as carried on at pres- 
ent requires not only a careful study of the 


fundamental principles of agriculture, but a 
practical application of these principles at 
home. The proof that these principles ar 
supplied will be shown by the results. 

Some of the important principles brought 
out are the following: First, that accurat: 
records are absolutely necessary. Second, th 
necessity of the study of modern methods. 

The successful completion of the four years’ 
work in poultry clubs requires a_practica! 
knowledge of (a) Food values, protein, car 





uferior position. 
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i\ydrates, water, etc., and the part played 
the animal economy. The meaning of a 
anced ration and its uses. (b) Soils, soils 
| their relation to the support of plant life, 
texture and its relation to drainage and 
sequently sanitation. (c) Housing, loca- 
n, attention to drainage, sunlight and pre- 
ling winds. Ventilation, sanitary con- 
ction. (d) Breeding, breed types and the 
iracteristics of different breeds. The value 
one breed for one purpose, laws of inherit- 
e. These could be extended almost indefi- 
ely, bringing out embryology, diseases, 
rasites, ete. 
| am under the impression that poultry club 
ri may be credited as one-half unit in agri- 
ture in high schools. The majority of poul- 
club work, however, is done in one and 
o-room elementary schools. I would sug- 
st that this work be credited as laboratory 
rk in these schools by counting it as fifty 
‘cent. of examination on elementary agri- 
ture. 
The following are the requirements sug- 
ted for credit in poultry club work: 
|. Must be a member of the poultry club 
one year, school term and summer. 
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2. Must study under the supervision of the 
teacher the three poultry club bulletins sent 
out by the agent. 

3. Must study instructions sent out by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

4. Must keep a record book of all work 
done, on the forms supplied, and submit to the 
agent. 

5. Must write a composition using the out- 
line supplied by the agent. The following 
outlines are supplied: 1st year, Poultry Man- 
agement; 2d year, My Experiences with Poul- 
try; 3d year, Marketing and Exhibiting Poul- 
try and Eggs; 4th year, History of My Poul- 
try Club Work. 

6. Must set at least one sitting of pure bred 
eggs—taking care of the hen and raising the 
chicks as instructed. 

7. Must exhibit at least one pair of chickens 
and one dozen eggs at State, county, or school 
fair. 

8. Must pack and grade eggs to sell to spe- 
cial customer. 

The writer would like to have opinions and 
suggestions as to this plan for crediting the 
poultry club work. 


WHAT IS MENTAL DISCIPLINE ? 


M. BOYD COYNER, Farmville Normal School 


\mong the aims that are prominent in ed- 
ition the aim of mental discipline holds no 
We look with admiration 
on a person who handles his work carefully, 
‘urately, and logically. We say he has a 
‘ined mind, and probably would like to know 
w he acquired his ability. On the other 
nd, education has suffered as much from 
iat is known as the theory of “mental disci- 
ne” or “formal discipline” or “general dis- 
ine’ as from any other theory ever held. 
is the purpose of this brief article to call 


tention to some of the most common mis- 


derstandings and improper practices in con- 
‘tion with the theory, and if possible to sug- 
st a more correct notion than the one which 





seems to be rather widely held in spite of all 
that the best psychologists have found out. 
The first error to be noticed is probably the 
oldest. It is the belief that certain subjects 
are of supreme value in giving discipline. The 
ones in this list are usually Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics, but any teacher who believes in 
the theory of formal discipline will commend 
his subject for the discipline that it gives. This 
error, according to Professor Monroe, arose 
when certain subjects, such Latin and 


as 


Greek, were being hard pressed for a place in 
the curriculum by the more practical subjects. 
Those who were teaching the former subjects 
had them well organized for teaching, and the 
form in which they were presented was sup- 
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posed to have a great deal to do with the value 
to be derived them. Hence the term 
“formal” discipline. The demand for disci- 
pline was so strong that the great scientist in 
the nineteenth had to argue that 
science had great disciplinary value, even after 


from 


century 


its enormous practical value had been demon- 
strated. 

The second error is found in the belief that 
when a subject becomes really practical it is 
jess disciplinary than a subject remote from 
life. Recently I heard a teacher of physics 
say that he was ready to give his pupils prac- 
tical problems, but that he also expected to 
While 
it is untrue that many people would say that 
the disciplinary and the practical can not go 


give some problems for discipline too. 


together, we usually find that when discipline 
is a very prominent factor in a subject the 
practical value of it tends to disappear. 

The apparent usefulness of a subject makes 
that subject easier to most pupils. This fact 
is connected with the third error, namely, that 
any subject will provide discipline as long as it 
is hard enough. Of course nobody will ac- 
quire training who does not apply himself to 
the work he has to.do, and in this fact there 
is some ground for the error. The difficulty of 
the subject, however, is not what gives the 
training, but the definite things that are 
learned by hard study. The extreme of this 
error might be stated as follows: It makes no 
difference what a child studies in school so 
long as he dislikes it heartily enough, for it 
will give him discipline. 

The fourth error, which to some extent is at 
the basis of all the others, is the belief that the 
mind has certain functions such as memory, 
reasoning ability, and so on, that can be 
trained on one subject, so that memory in gen- 
eral will be improved or that reasoning ability 
Common on- 
not have 


in a/7 subjects will be increased. 
servation that people do 
equally good memories for faces and names, 
or for facts and words. or for dates and lines 
In other words, the mind “takes 
character from the which it is 
practiced.” and memorizing one type of facts 


shows 


of poetry. 
material on 
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may even hinder ability to memorize other 
facts. 

When then does a subject have disciplinary 
value? What is meant by discipline? The 
mind is considered by modern psychologists to 
be made up of tendencies to respond to certain 
situations in certain ways, on account of one’s 
nature or his experience. So then, in any sub- 
ject or in any experience the important ques- 
tion for the teacher to ask is: “What responses 
am I providing my pupils that will make them 
capable of meeting the things in their environ- 
ment more successfully than they otherwise 
Discipline is not a vague or gen- 
eral thing. Socrates said that if a thing is 
good it must be good for something; and so 
When a person has men- 


would do?” 


it is with discipline. 
tal training his mind has been trained for some 
specific things and not for things in general. 
Arithmetic gives knowledge that will help a 
person to meet certain problems in life; read- 
ing gives knowledge that will be of inestimable 
value in improving our understanding of the 
world and so makes more desirable actions pos- 
sible: nature study changes the responses of a 
child to his environment from a few uninter- 
esting ones to a group of organized, meaning- 
ful, and satisfactory ones; and if a subject can 
not be shown to give certain specific responses 
to situations in life, its value, to say the least. 
is questionable. 

A mind is disciplined when its powers are 
capable of being put to use on real problems. 
and a reasonable person will say that the way 
to get a mind that can work on real problems 
is to give it real problems to work on. Even 
superficial observation will show teachers tliat 
those who are the most successful students 
the so-called disciplinary subjects are not 
wavs the most successful in the others. <A st 
dent who is first in remembering the vocal! 
lary in Latin may rank very low in Eng! 
composition. A teacher of mathematics d:s 
not always shine as a judge of character, or 3 
The story is told of 


I 


a good business man. 
teacher of arithmetic who was to read a pa} 
to a teachers’ meeting on the value of 

study of arithmetic in the training in acc 


acy. He appeared at the meeting half 
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) ur late and supposed that he had fully ex- 
ce sed himself when he stated that*he had in- 
ce rrectly read the program giving the hour 
o! the meeting. 

rhe psychologists have pointed out the error 
o! the doctrine of general discipline in edu- 
cation, and have written very fully on the sub- 
ict. It will be possible to give only their con- 

isions on the subject here. In the main they 
ire the following: 

irst—A subject has value as a mind trainer 
‘hen it furnishes situations that are alike in 

ntent with the problems that are met in 
other subjects or in the life outside of the 
shool. The study of Latin will, of course, 
id in the study of French because the two 
inguages are so similar in vocabulary; the 
study of arithmetic will aid in the business 
world because the content of the problems is 
the same; and so on. 

Second—The study of one subject will aid 
in the study of another when the method is 
/milar. The study of Latin may aid in the 
study of another language, aside from the 
similarity in vocabulary, because there is a 
general relation among languages. A person 
com learn from the study of geometry what it 
means to be logical—that is, to get all the rea- 
sons for things. But unfortunately this is 
not the rule with pupils who study geometry 
nor do I think it is at all a frequent occurrence. 
lhe study of literature may aid in the study of 
\istory or any other subject if the pupil is led 
to realize the similarity of the demands that 
the two subjects make upon his intelligence. 





He may learn to look for the “main points” or 
try to “get the sense,” following this as a 
method. But unless the similarity is recog- 
nized there is little chance that the training 
received in one subject will show in the other. 

It seems that all that has been written on 
the subject of formal discipline would have 
set most of us right, but teachers seem to be 
slow to accept the experimental evidence given 
by such experts in psychology as Dr. Thorn- 
dike and the arguments of such writers on edu- 
cation as Professors Heck, Bagley and a score 
of others. A large per cent. of high school 
graduates will tell you that many subjects have 
been justified to them mainly on the ground 
of their disciplinary value—and some on this 
ground only. 

If there were such a thing as general disci- 
pline, why could it not be had through a prac- 
tical subject as well as through the traditional 
disciplinary subjects? 

This article cannot go into the arguments or 
the experiments that have shown the weakness 
of the theory of formal discipline, but there 
is given below a list of the best references on 
the subject by recognized authorities on edu- 
cational theory, which may be helpful to those 
interested. 

Bagley, The Educative Process (Macmillan 
Company) Chapter XITTT. 

Heck, Mental Discipline and Educational 
Values (John Lane Co.. N. Y.) 

Thorndike, Principles of Teaching (A. G. 
Seiler, N. Y.) Chapter XV. 


ART DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by The Art Club of Richmond, Virginia 


Editor: Admiral Harrie Webster, The Art Club of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 


GREEK ART—THE AGE OF THE PARTHENON 


Under the guidance of two great personali- 
ies Athens entered upon the most brilliant 
riod of her career. The first was Pericles, 
| man whose enthusiasm was for the future 


rather than the past. By the side of Pericles 
and entitled to equal honor stood Phidias. 
The world knows him as a sculptor. Plutarch 
calls him Phidias, the moulder. He was the 
adviser of Pericles and joint worker with him 
for the destiny of Athens. 





HO? 


feature of Pericles’ 


The 


power was the combination of Vast material 


most significant 
resources, with the most wonderful display of 
intellectual resources. The city was sufliciently 
pro\ ided w ith all things necessary for war and 
the surplus of wealth was given to such under- 
takings as would, when completed, give last- 
ing honor. To Phidias is credited the initia- 
tive and direction of the art department. 
Upon the high southern edge of the Acrop- 
olis, the Parthenon was built. The temple to 
Athens grew up no less stately in size than 
Doric 


1 
each 


requisite in form. The Parthenon is a 


structure having seventeen columns on 


side and eight on each end. Inside the great 


colonnade is a ce//a, or inner structure with a 
colonnaded porch at each end, which gives each 
The 


cella was divided into two parts, a large east- 


end of the temple a double colonnade, 


ern room which was the sanctuary, and held 
the cult 


room. 


statue, and a small western treasure 


The sculptural properties were four. First, 
and from the hands of Phidias, was the 
cult statue. Next in importance came 
the two great pediment groups, then the 
metopes, and = finally the frieze. These 
are the most important groups of sculp- 
tures in the world Ornament was never 
so perfect nor never so unneeded. En- 
ticing as are attractions of decoration. with- 


drawal to a little distance hides‘them com- 
pletely. It is then that is felt the larger ele- 
ments of architectural power, mass and repose. 

There is a quality, for which unique perfec- 
tion Greek architecture stands alone, that is 
found in full application only in the Parthe- 
non. The outlines of the temple at the step- 


like base appear to be pe rfectly straight vet 


along the upper step the horizontal is not 
straight but convex. the center being four 


than Along the 
edge of the platform is the same convexity. 
The convexity 
whole temple platform, only it must be remem- 
bered that 
ticed., unless attention 


inches higher either corner. 


IS carried perfectly over the 


this curve is too shicht to he no- 
is called to it. 


in the building has the convex 


Everv 


horinzonal line 


character. The columns all lean inward but 


the leann ge is not noticed as a leaning. It is 
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rather fce/t as the impressive repose of the 
The columns seem to be straivht. 
There is an eleva- 


structure. 
yet that line too is convex. 
tion of half an inch in the length of the col- 
uns, nearly straight at the bottom and cury 
ing more at the top. The capitals of the col- 


Remove all ornament from 


umns also curve. 
the Parthenon, there will be no material harm; 
tuke away its refinement of line and no orna- 
ment can rescue it. 

Of the Parthenon sculptures now preser\ed 
it is certain that no portion came from the 
lands of Phidias. He composed the pediment 
and the frieze and left the execution to otlier 
Phe western pediment is entirely «: 
Phe eastern pediment is but imper 


masters. 
stroved. 
fectly preserved, the middle portion being en 
tirely lost. The theme the birth of 
Athena. In the middle of the pediment spa 
the highest part of the low triangle, sat Z 
enthroned the The 
Athena, who sprang full-grown, stood in the 
deities. So much 


Was 


among gods. goddess 
midst 
known, though there is no clue to the arrange 
At the right of the 
low triangle is the first glimpse of the poet 
mind of Phidias. To the Greeks, the sun was 
a god who drove a chariot through the sk\ 
giving light to the earth, and descended lx 


of companion 


ment of these figures. 


neath the sea at night. The moon was a god 
cess who guided a lesser chariot through the 
sky by night. It was assumed to be land 

the center of the pediment, surrounded by thie 
sea. At the left, from out of the sea dasii, 
strong and splendid, the horses of the sun go, 
scarcely held by the hands of the god, who: 
At thi 


other end, the pale goddess of the moon mov 
The heads of the horses, just abo 


head is just seen above the waves. 


to the sea. 
to pass beneath the surface, are as magni! 
cently modeled as those of the sun god. T! 
eager splendor of the latter gives place to 
soberness that is suitable for the moon. 
The birth of Athena plainly took place 
sunrise. Is it not clear that the day dawn 
for Athens when her goddess was born? Me 
sengers are sent forth carrying tidings of tl 
great event to the sleeping world. One su 
ficure on the left is preserved, so alive wit 
emotion that her glorius figure is eloquent « 











‘ing to the front of the temple. 


tions for the festival. 
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By the side of this 
did figure is seated a goddess who wel- 
es her with out-stretched arms; a second 
sits undisturbed. The third figure re- 
's and turns from the messenger, quite un- 
cious of the happening in Olympus. 

» the right is a similar interpretation. 
this time a fragment, then 
First, the awakened 


nessage she carries. 


messenger 
e exquisite figures. 
less, then the calm sitting focus, and final- 
ie reclining figure sleeping in languorous 
se. The pediment thus completed gives 
lesired fit, yet does not seem to be fitted. 
pediment is accounted the world’s great- 
ichievement in art. 
le frieze is a relief a little more than a 


id wide, running around the cella wall 
‘hout. It is a procession bearing sacred ob- 


; to the deities who sit to receive these 
s. On either side the procession is seen 
Begin- 
the rear right hand corner are prepa- 
A youth is dressing 
the occasion, then appear horses and men 
The procession develops; men are 


at 


ring. 
nted and the procession moves, then more 
ine horsemen—the horses sculptured with 


uuch realism that the veins stand out upon 


vigorous bodies. There is an interrup- 
in the line of march, then a full stop. 
procession is approaching a corner, con- 
ed movement would give the beholder an 
isy feeling of rushing into danger. So 
movement is brought to a natural pause, 
beholder turns the corner without think- 
and is saved from uncomfortable sugges- 

The corner passed, the procession be- 
again with standing figures, then there 
eradual continuance of the cavalcade. 
ther ahead are the chariot, then animals 
to sacrifice and youths carrying water 

These are marvelous figures, sculptured 
| sympathy and truthfulness. The next 


er, turned with the same care, brings the 
ession to the temple front, the most im- 
tant and beautiful part of the frieze. Here 
riest receives the sacred robe presented to 
ena by the high born maidens of Athens, 
se exquisite grace and dignity are incom- 
Other gifts are brought by women. 


ible. 
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On either side of this group, assumed invisible, 
sit the gods. This splendid portions of the 
frieze has suffered sadly, draperies injured 
and facial features nearly destroyed. Yet in 
all its disfigurement, it is the most magnifi- 
cent relief in the world. 

The Parthenon metopes are all sculptured. 
The excellent work, the battle the 
Lapiths and the Centaurs, is from skilled and 


between 


reliable hands. 

The great cult statues were from the hands 
of Phidias. They were ivory and gold, the 
faces and hands being of ivory and the drap- 
eries of gold, the whole supported by a sub- 
stantial wooden frame work. The loss to art, 
unavoidable from the value of material, is 
very great. Modern taste shudders at the 
thought of shining gold and lavish ornament, 
but can there be any doubt that the genius 
that conceived the pediment could fail to hold 
these dangerous mediums in due subjection to 
the divine? The appeal of this age was to 
the common mind, and costliness impressed 
then as much as it does today. To the glory 
and honor of Pericles and Phidias, it was an 
age of democracy, not an aristocracy of art’s 


chosen few. Mankind as a whole sought and 


obtained immortal heights.—Edith A. P. 
Ragland. 


Please do not fail to keep a complete file of the 
Journal, so that all who are interested in this page 


may have the articles for reference in the future 


TO SHAKESPEARE. 


(Written for the New York Times.) 
sy Mabel Livingston Frank. 
If you had known three centuries ago 
IIow when life ended you would live again, 
How through the ages you would speak to 
men, 
Forever as the seasons come and go 
If you had known your voice would still be 
heard 
In the deep silence of the star-lit night. 
Vithin the valley or the wind-swept height, 
Could you have altered one undying word 
If vou had known? 
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“TESTING THE EFFICIENCY OF THE SHOOLS” 


By a Superintendent 


~The holding power of a school system is 
one of the best tests of its efficiency,” says R, 
H. Wilson, State superintendent of 
of Oklahoma. Let us apply this 
The “holding 
First, by the 


number of pupils the schools hold to a com- 


public 
instruction 
test to the 


power” is shown in two wavs. 


Virginia schools. 


pletion of the course of study, and second, by 
the average daily attendance as compared with 
the enrollment. A large enrollment with a 
small average daily attendance is a mark of 
Pu- 


pils may enroll, go only a few weeks, count 


— 


inefliciency at some point in the system. 


in the enrollment and vet receive practically 


no benefit from the school. Are our schools 
holding the pupils to that period of age and 
development when they would get the most 
benefit from the schools ? 

Only 19.5 per cent of the white school chil- 
dren enrolled in the Virginia schools are over 
fourteen years of age, and therefore 80.5 per 
cent drop out at fourteen most of whom have 
completed even the seven 


never grammar 


grades. In fact about four sessions is the aver- 
age attendance. 

Kliminating one county, where the figures 
are evidently trensposed, only eighteen coun- 
ties ard two cities show twenty per cent and 
over of pupils over fourteen years of age at- 
tending school. All other counties and cities 
fall below twenty. some counties showing less 
than 10 per cent of pupils over fourteen. I 


give below a list of these counties and cities 


with both tests of holding power shown })\ 


percentages. The average daily attendance 


for the State based on enrollment is 67 per 
about thie 


cent. Twelve other States have 
same average per cent, the others being much 
higher, the highest being Massachusetts with 


83.8 per cent. 


In two years there has been an increase of 
4.7 per cent of pupils over fourteen years of 


age in the schools, a most hopeful indication 
The figures given below are for whites only. 


Per cent, of 
enrollment in 


Per cent. of pupils 
over 14 years of 


age enrolled dally at- 
in schoo's tendance 
CAE iicwiec awed eeenn 20.7 66 
a ne roane 93.9 72 
ere ere eer 25.4 64 
fo) 10.8 63 
COO 5.0.6 cca cc RS 71 
SE, odie eteesuegen 20. 61 
SN hic ae cakenw anes 24 60 
bare Of Went... .cs<ea 24.8 78 
RD vette mivavedead 21.3 7 
TS kc waesaeews deed o2.0 70 
MOCHOWAY 60 nnesncvesies 20.9 74 
eee Cree 30.7 50 
See Teer ee 20. 58 
i 32.6 70 
Shenandoah ...........22. 70 
PE arcades in onedcngd 93.2 62 
Washington ........... 24. 61 
lg a ee 99 5 57 
Richmond City 24.9 16 
Roanoke City ......... 20. 75 


HMmong the Colleges 


HARRISONBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 

President Burruss made an address on “The Teach- 
er's Part in Prenaredness,” to the teachers of the 
Second District, at their Conference held in Ports- 
month the first week in April. Miss King took part 
in the Fifth District Conference in Danville. Mr. 
Heatwole conducted a Round Table at the Warren 
County Institute a few weeks ago. 

Mr. Heatwole’s book, “The History of Education in 
Virginia,” is expected to be issued from the press 


by the first of May, and should be of great interest 
to all educators, especially those of Virginia, as it is 


the first effort to put into permanent form a rec 
of the educational progress of the State from colon 
days down to the present time. 

A Game Festival, in which more than three h 
dred children of the Training School in Harrisonbi"2 
took part, was held in our gymnasium a few wer's 
ago. The ease and joyousness shown in perform: £ 
the games and old folk dances of many nationalit °’s 
made the occasion a delight to the many parents ¢ 4 
friends who were present. 

Our music department last week presented a ! 
gram of unusual interest. Miss Martha M. Davis 
the Harrisonburg High School, gave a lecture on 











ind development of ballads and folk-songs; and 
Glee Club, assisted by several vocalists from the 
reproduced a number of old ballads, one of 
ch had been discovered in this county only a 
t time before. 
1e latest phase of the enthusiasm for Shakes- 
e in the school was the collecting a two-cent 
ip from each student and a five-cent stamp from 
: of the faculty for the purpose of buying and 
1 ting on the campus all the shrubs and plants 
the ! tioned by Shakespeare that we can hope to coax 
srow here. 
sir summer catalog has been distributed, and a 
number of students have already enrolled for 
summer term. Every place in the dormitories 
; been engaged for some time. 
ol \bout fifty of our students, assisted by some from 
of t High School and several gentlemen of Harrison- 
| gave the opera “Pinafore” last week for the 
benefit of “The Schoolma’am,” our school annual. 
ily The entertainment was quite a success professionally 
d financially. 





UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 





rhe following extracts are taken from President 
Alderman’s report at the exercises on Founder’s Day, 
\pril 13: 

We celebrate to-day the 173d anniversary of the 

th of Thomas Jefferson, the 97th. year of the char- 

of the University founded by him, and the 90th 
ontinuous session of that University. On this occa- 
sion my function is very briefly to set forth facts, to 
record tendencies, and to dream dreams. 

lhe chief facts of attendance of the University for 

15-16 are as follows: College, 542; Graded School, 

Law, 256; Medicine, 116; Engineering, 121; Total, 

SU; Duplicates, 33; Total without duplicates, 1,052. 

This is a gain of 117 students over last year, by 
far the iargest gain being in the College, and I need 
hardly say the enrollment is the largest in our his- 
tory as an institution. The number of first year stu- 
dents in all departments was 385. The number from 
Virginia, from 82 counties, was 640, an increase of 50 

r cent in five years, which is just about the total 
egistration in the entire University in 1904. 404 
tudents have registered from 41 other States and 
foreign countries. 

The largest number of students here are the sons 
of farmers, followed by the sons of merchants and 
iwyers, these three constituting about 40 per cent 
of the total. 

795 students are members of some religious denom- 
nation, and 239 are affiliated with some religious 
enomination. 18 religious sects are represented. 

146 students come to us from public high schoois, 
vhich is a gain of nearly 50 per cent in the last six 
ears: 91 from Virginia public high schools, which 

about one-third of the white male graduates of the 
our-year accredited public high schools of the State. 
rhe remarkable growth of the College is due to the 
nereasing flow from the public high schools. 

The University inaugurated in a technical sense 
‘he movement for better high schools, and by eleva- 
ion of its own standards and their proper articula- 
ion to the high school it is now reaping the logical 
‘esult in just growth. 

Our total growth in numbers for the past ten years 
as been extremely conservative and moderate, being 
ibout 34 per cent. Even this would not be a matter 


ff pride nor a fit subject for emphasis if it had not 
been accompanied by a very much larger growth in 
income, teaching staff, courses, and equipment, for 
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HOD 


the only sort of greatness worth while in any Uni- 
versity is qualitative greatness. 

In income the growth has been 120 per cent. 

In teaching staff 100 per cent. 

In equipment 100 per cent. 

In courses offered 150 ner cent. 

A thing much discussed in these walls is the con- 
cept—educational standard. It is due to common 
sense that it be understood what the term standard 
in University training really means. I submit this 
tentative definition: The academic standard of any 
institution is the conception which that institution 
has of the nature and scope of the subject matter 
that should constitute a liberal education, and the 
nature of the discipline and tests to which youth 
should be submitted in securing that education. The 
factors that deserve and demand consideration under 
these general heads are these: 

1. Entrance examinations, in order to secure prop- 
erly trained men for entrance upon university work. 

2. The scope of choice of studies offered for elec- 
tion. 

3. The amount and character of work required for 
the various degrees. 

4. The character of the equipment available for 
teaching, e. g., laboratories, libraries, ete. 

5. The number and character of instructors at work 
in the institution. 

6. Their methods of teaching. 

7. The attitude of the University towards delin- 
quents, determining whether or not the University 
is willing to retain in its life those who are unwill- 
ing to do their duty while here. 

8. The character of examinations set and the rigid- 
ity of the grade demanded for passing. 

9. The spirit in which the pursuit of a truth is 
carried forward and the impulse to spread that truth 
abroad. 

If a fair-minded man will investigate each one of 
these nine factors in the determination of the stand- 
ard of an institution, he will find, I think, a constant 
advance in every one of them at the University of 
Virginia. 

When anyone hears that the University of Virginia 
is undemocratic and the abode of the rich, the sim- 
plest answer to this assertion is that it is not true. 
The University in its spirit is essentially democratic 
to the core. The rich, the well off, the medium, the 
poor are represented in this University in a great 
democracy of common effort to gain knowledge and 
power for life. Out of such material only can genu- 
ine democracy be constituted. We welcome the son 
of the rich man here. He needs education as much 
as any other element of the population, for he starts 
with power, and it should be power directed by cub 
ture and knowledge and informed by a desire for 
high public service. We welcome the poor boy here 
and have done everything in our power, through re- 
duction of fees, the establishment of reasonable costs 
for room and board, the creation of loan funds, the 
inauguration of honorable self-help, to make it pos- 
sible for every well-disciplined boy without means 
in the Commonwealth to come here and obtain his 
education at an absolute minimum cost. Individual 
students by the exercise of rigid economy have gone 
through this University for one year at an expendi- 
ture of $200 for imperative University charges. The 
present student group has already reported earnings 
amounting to $88,000, a sum almost equal to the an- 
nual State appropriation to the University proper. 
Scores of young men have taken advantage of these 
conditions, some of them bearing historic Virginia 
names. 
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Fundamentally, the business of a university is to 
teach and to train, primarily within its own walls, 
but a university misses the meaning of modern life 
if it does not seek to extend its growth to the borders 
of the State by carrying its existing and growing 
strength to people without the university’s walls. To 
bring this about great new forces have been added 
to our university equipment. I beg to enumerate 
some of them. Some of them have reached a logical 
stage of development: others are just reaching up 
into form and organization, but God helping us, all 
of them shall be carried to complete and satisfactory 
fruition: 

(a) Sehool of Education, soon to be organized as 
a department and prepared to train in scientific fash- 
ion school principals, supervisors, superintendents, 
and to conduct scientific research and afford techni- 
cal help to the whole educational system. 

(b) The Summer School, directing its attention to 
teacher training and public school development. 

(c) A great modern hospital, caring for 1,500 pa- 
tients annually and perhaps the most dynamic insti- 
tution on our grounds. 

(d) School of Economic Geology. 

(e) School of Forestry, newly established and gen- 
erously cared for by the State through a recent ap- 
propriation of $10,000 a vear. 

(f) Sehool of Journalism; and 

(zg) School of Economics and Finance, both of 
which are as yet undeveloped but have priority in 
our scheme of growth. 

(h) University Extension Service, scientifically or- 
ganized, wherein by public lectures, visitations, cor- 
respondence, bulletins, conferences, it will be sought 
to vitalize the growing life of the State and to have 
a hand in every good cause. 

We surely are not in error in believing that we 
can carry forward these new fields of educational 
growth without sacrificing the older and more stable 
departments of our life or without failing to keep 
vital and controlling the internal concepts of in- 
tegrity, intensity and rugged strength which have 
always lived here, and I pray will always character 
ize the institution. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Dr. Harry W. Laidler, author and lecturer of New 
York, delivered a very informing and interesting ad- 
dress in the auditorium on “The Ideas and Achieve- 
ments of Socialism.” 

After July 1st the work of Miss Ella Agnew, State 
agent of demonstration work for women and direc- 
tor of girls’ canning clubs, will be directed from the 
V. P. I., and not as heretofore from Burkeville. 

On April Ist a joint debate between the literary 
societies of the V. M. I. and V. P. I. was held in the 
college auditorium: the question for discussion being, 
“Resolved, That the Philippines Should be Given 
Their Independence by 1925 The judges, Mr. Lucien 
Cocke, of Roanoke, Professor Estes Cocke, of Hollins, 
and Dr. F. V.N. Painter, of Roanoke College, rendered 
their decision in favor of the negative side, upheld 
by A. G. Smith and J. W. Ponton, of the V. P. I. 

On April 12th the Woman’s Club, of Blacksburg, 
held a special meeting in the College Y. M. C. A., and 
peare program, commemorating 
Addresses were 


carried out a Shakes 
the ter-centenarv of the poet’s death. 


read by Dr. C. M. Newman, Dr. W. E. Barlow, Mrs. 
SW. Auding. Professor A. S. Jewett, and Dr. R. H. 
Hudnall 

The April number of the V. P. I. Bulletin is alumni 
number. The two opening articles are tributes by 


Professor S. R. Pritchard and President Egglesto:: to 
Professor R. J. Davidson, Professor of Chemis'ry, 
who died at his home on the campus, December 19. 
1915. The other articles of the Bulletin bear upon 
matters of vital interest to the alumni. 

The Commencement program has been partly ar. 
ranged for. The senior class this session numbers 89. 
Rev. T. C. Skinner, D. D., pastor of the Second Lap- 
tist church, of Richmond, will preach the baccalay- 
reate and Y. M. C. A. sermons, and Ex-Governor 
Mann will deliver the address to the graduating class 
Tuesday, June 13th, of Commencement week has 
been designated Alumni Day. Preparations are being 
made in the institute for the “home coming” of the 
alumni. 








FREDERICKSBURG STATE NORMAL 


The last two basket ball games of the season were 
played with out-of-town teams, and both were won 
by the Normal School. On March 18th the Ingram 
team from Washington, played in the Normal School 
gymnasium. The result was a victory for the Nor- 
mal School by a score of 23 to 12. On March 25th the 
Normal School team won an exciting game in Wash- 
ington at Epiphany church gymnasium, where they 
played the Y. W. C. A. team the score being 16 to 7. 

Miss Dora J. Dadmun, formerly the head of the 
Department of English in the Fredericksburg Normal 
School, died in Norfolk on March 25th. 

She had been in failing health for some time, and 
was forced on that account to give up her school 
duties last November. Since then she has been the 
victim of a lingering illness and her death was not 
unexpected. Miss Dadmun had been a member of the 
faculty of the Normal School since its establishment 
in 1911, and enjoyed the respect and esteem and the 
love of all who were associated with her. Attractive 
personality, sound scholarship, and above all, the 
sterling qualities of Christian character she possessed 
in a high degree. The students here and elsewhere, 
who enjoyed the benefit of her instruction and sple) 
did example during her career as a teacher, should 
be better for having come under the gracious infl 
ence of so noble a woman. 

As a mark of respect to the memory of the d 
ceased, all academic exercises at the Normal Scho: 
were suspended between the hours of eleven and two 
on the day of the funeral. Representatives of tl 
faculty and student body were designated to attend 
the funeral service, which was held in Petersburg. 

President Fairfax Harrison, of the Southern Rai 
road, and Henry W. Anderson, treasurer of the Vi: 
ginia Co-operative Educational Association, will d: 
vote four days to a speaking campaign in Virgini 
during May. They will speak at each of the for 
normal schools, discussing the subject of “Educatio 
From the Business Man’s Standpoint.” The date fé 
the addresses to begin in Fredericksburg is May dt 

Among the members of the faculty who assisted 
educational meetings this month are: Dean A. |! 
Chandler addressed the Fifth District Teachers’ Co! 
vention in Danville on March 31st; Mr. B. Y. Tyn 
spoke at the Louisa Teachers’ Association, which m¢: 
at Mineral on April 1st. Mr. Tyner also spoke at tl 
Richmond County School Fair at Warsaw, April 14t! 

President E. H. Russell attended the Normal Scho: 
Board meeting in Radford April 15th. 

On Saturday evening, April Sth, the senior clas 
and the faculty were delightfully entertained by th 
junior class. The juniors were dressed to represen 
well known characters in literature and history, an 
the guests were asked to identify them. Miss Rut! 











adrangle it 
acks. 
pose this year, work upon it beginning just after 
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vas awarded the prize offered for the largest 
r of correct guesses. 

Dramatic Club gave two interesting plays on 
night, April 15th. “An Open Secret” was a 
. girls’ play, and the “Shades of Night” was an 
tive and mysterious play in which two ghosts 





VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


annual government inspection of the Virginia 
ry Institute was held on April 17 and 18 by 
n S. B. Sehindel, of the United States Army. 
year that this inspection has been made under 
rity of the War Department, the report has put 
I. in Class A. 

E. W. Nichols, superintendent, delivered an 
<s Jate in March on the Handley Foundation at 
ester, Va. His subject was: ‘Preparedness 
eace—a Way to Attain It.” General Nichols 
poke at the Augusta Military Academy, his 
s dealing with some of the leading public 
ons of the day. 
appropriation bill passed by the General As- 
y at its late session carried an appropriation of 
for two years to maintain the Virginia Mili- 
institute and improve its building accommoda- 

The sum given means a reduction of $15,000 
that allowed by the preceding General Assem- 
sut will suffice to make a much needed improve- 
the authorities have in view. This is to trans- 
the old Jackson hall building into a part of the 
nt cadet barracks. 
ere is now under construction a new Jackson 
orial hall at the Institute, to replace that in use 
dedicated in 1897 in honor of General Stonewall 
on. The site of this hall occupies part of the 
is proposed to devote altogether to 
This hall will be transformed for this 
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it is used in June for the last time for the final ex- 
ercises. 

The appropriation of $60,000 by the Legislature for 
this year and next represents $50,000 yearly for 
maintenance of the institution and $10,000 for im- 
provements yearly. The appropriation for mainte- 
nance was this year increased by the Legislature 
from $45,000 to $50,000, the $5,000 increase being 
allowed to enlarge the teaching force and to care 
for the new buildings. 

The cadet barracks, as enlarged, will give accom- 
modations for 540 cadets. 

The new Jackson hall is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion. It will contain, in addition to an assembly 
hall and gallery, the new gymnasium and a large 
swimming pool. 

The “V. M. I. Muse” has recently taken its place 
among Institute literature. The work, which is the 
compilation of Major Murray F. Edwards, ’07, and 
Captain Benjamin F. Crowson, ’10, is a valuable ad- 
dition to the literature of the Institute. It embraces 
164 pages and about 100 poems of varying length, 
dignity, and merit, many of which have been taken 
from the Institute annual, the “Bomb.” The Semi- 
Centennial Ode by Margaret Junkin Preston, which 
first appeared in 1889; Colonel Kerlin’s Jackson Ode, 
read by the author at the Jackson Celebration of 
1912; Armistead C. Gordon’s exquisite New Market 
Threnody, and James Barron Hope’s celebrated Me- 
morial Poem to the cadets slain in battle, are per- 
haps the most noteworthy selections found in the 
Muse. There is Irving Bacheller’s Baby Corps, and 
Colonel Kerlin’s Ode to Colonel Poague. There are 
a number of other poems in the volume, all dealing 
with a phase of the life, history and traditions of the 
Institute. 

The 1916 Bomb, of which Cadet H. M. Read, of 
Texas, is editor-in-chief, will appear about the mid- 
dle of May. Cadet M. G. Munce, of Richmond, has 
been chosen editor-in-chief of the 1917 Bomb. 


School Mews 


‘OUNCEMENT OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY 


OF VIRGINIA 


Secretary of the Audubon Society of Virginia I 
through the columns of the Journal of Educa- 
to remind the teachers throughout the State of 
fact that May the fourth is, by proclamation of 
Governor of the State of Virginia, “Bird Day,” 
to urge upon them the appropriateness of observ- 
this day in their schools with suitable exercises. 
MRS. R. B. SMITHEY, 


‘ec. Audubon Society of Virginia, Ashland, Va. 





{URAL NURSES TO HAVE CONFERENCE 
Meet on May Sth With Virginia Public Health 
Association in Newport News 


the forthcoming meeting of the Virginia Public 
ith Association, on May 8th, in Newport News, 
first conference of rural schools and visiting 
es ever held in Virginia will be convened simul- 
ously with the association. 


announcement is regarded here by health 


1is 


ers as of unusual interest in that it illustrates 


how rapidly rural instructive nursing has developed 
in the State during the past few years. Prior to 
1914 there was only one rural school nurse in the 
State; now these nurses are at work in a number 
of counties. 

Plans for the meeting of the Public Health Associa- 
tion are fast taking form and are covered in a tenta- 
tive program recently issued. Arrangements for the 
conference are being perfected by a special commit- 
tee of the Newport News Chamber of Commerce, and 
call for the first session on May 8th. A varied pro- 
gram of three days will follow, to include an address 
by Dr. Henry R. Carter, Assistant Surgeon-General 
of the United States Public Health Service. Dr. 
Carter is regarded as one of the greatest living au- 
thorities on malaria, and will discuss the public 
health aspects of this disease in his address. 

The association plans this year to have at the New- 
port News meeting a series of symposia of an in- 
formal character, in which health officers from all 
parts of the State can exchange views and explain 
their problems. One symposium will be devoted to 
malaria, another to the control of communicable dis- 
eases and a third to school inspection. 

A large attendance of physicians, 
and social workers is expected. 


health officers 


DO8 


ALBEMARLE CANNING CLUBS 


Worker. 


Julia Stebbins, County 


The Girls Cannings Clubs were organized in Albe- 
marle county in 1915, by Miss Mazie McFarland, and 
much of the success of the year’s work is due to her 
untiring efforts before she left in August, to take up 
her new duties in North Carolina. 

The clubs met once or twice a month, either at a 
school house or at the home of one of the members. 
Bulletins were read and discussed and during the 
canning season canning in tin and glass was done. 

Lawn parties were given by the clubs to get money 
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CREDIT FOR BIBLE STUDY 


At a recent meeting of the Association of Virginjg 
Colleges held February 3d, at the University of Vj; 
ginia, Professor W. M. Forrest, of the Universit, 
outlined briefly the plan which has been proposed 
to the State Board of Education for high school cred: 
for Bible study. After some discussion the following 
resolution, offered by Dr. J. S. Wilson, of the Colleg; 
of William and Mary, was adopted: 

Whereas, the State Board of Education has takey 
looking toward providing instruction in the 
English Bible in connection with the high schoo] 
system, 

Be it resolved, That we heartily endorse a proper 
provision for such work and that it is the sense of 


steps 





Bird cages made by Hampton High School pupils. 


for canners. Public demontrations were conducted 
at the University during the summer school term. 
The four girls sending in the best record books were 
given the ten day course at Harrisonburg in August. 

Twenty-four club girls sent complete exhibits to 
the county school fair. There were also exhibits 
from home demonstrators and an exhibit of home 
conveniences made by school children. 

The largest yield of tomatoes reported was 4,426 
Ibs. and the greatest gain on 1-10th acre was $24.10. 
The girls have been able to dispose of their goods 
without difficulty and at a good price. Orders for 
60 dozen cans have been placed with local merchants 
for next season. 

The high schools are offering a unit of credit in 
science to all girls completing a year’s work in the 
canning club and the girls who exnect to attend a 
State Normal are taking up the work for credit 


the Association that Bible study may be allowed, if 
approved by the Department of Public Instruction, to 
the extent of one-half to one unit, according to ‘he 
amount of work done. 
ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA 
PROVES PLAN FOR RATING 
SCHOOLS 


The following resolution was adopted recent) 
the Association of Virginia Colleges: 

Resolved, That this Association approve the | 
for a definite rating of secondary schools sugge: °d 
by Professor Charles G. Maphis and appoint a ¢ 2- 
mittee of three to collect the data from each Virg ‘4 
college, tabulate it and report to the President d 
Dean of each institution in the Association. 

The president appointed Prof. Charles G. Map 3, 
Dr. R. E. Blackwell and President J. E. Morehead 


COLLEGES p- 
SECONDARY 
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‘ik of AND A HALF UNITS ENTRANCE CREDIT 
RR STATE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN 
LATIN 


4; the recent meeting of the Association of Vir- 
Colleges the course in Latin prescribed in the 

of study issued by the Department of Public 
ction for the public high schools was discussed 
at length. After the discussion a committee, 
ting of Dean H. G. Campbell, of Washington 
ee University, Dr. R. E. Blackwell, President 
olph-Macon College, Dr. J. A. Morehead, Presi- 

Roanoke College, President H. T. Graham, of 
nden-Sidney College, and Prof. W. G. Shackel- 
ord. of Virginia Christian College, was appointed to 

der the whole matter and report to an afternoon 
ession of the Association. 

\frer conference the committee reported the fol- 
lowing recommendation which was adopted by the 
Association: 

Resolved, That the value of three and one-half 
entrance units may be allowed by the colleges of this 
\ssociation for the four-year course in Latin recently 
adopted by the Virginia State Board of Education 
which required only three books of Caesar, four 
orations of Cicero and four books of Virgil. 





OF EXTENSION—(MOONLIGHT 
SCHOOL) 


UNIVERSITY 


A recent development of the extension work of the 
University has been the opening of a night school 
at Simeon, Virginia, conducted by the University stu- 
dents. The schoolhouse is situated midway between 
Monticello and Ashlawn, the former homes of Jeffer- 
son and Monroe, and is about three and a half miles 
from the University. Here the people of the com- 
munity who are unable for one reason or another to 
attend the day school, meet three times a week to 
receive instruction in the elementary branches from 
the University boys who give freely of their time 
without thought of compensation, rewarded solely by 
the satisfaction gained from watching the progress 
of those who through circumstances have been hith- 
erto “mentally insulated.” 

Two students go out each night and give individual 
instruction to those in attendance. And, indeed, the 
nstruetion could hardly be other than individual 

ce the scholars are all at different stages and take 
juite a variety of subjects. Besides the work in 
eading, writing and arithmetic, one young man fs 
ng Civil Government and two girls a course in 
business methods preparatory to a regular business 
course. Nearly all the members of one family are 

olled. The mother and two sons are regular at- 
dants, all three learning to read and spell words 
f one or two syllables. 

This school is just another evidence of the various 

vs in which the University is trying to serve the 
Commonwealth. Plans are under consideration for 

opening of additional night schools and the work 
; fair to grow as time goes on. 








LEAGUE MEETS IN BRUNS- 
WICK COUNTY 


ARLIE HOPE 


he Charlie Hope High School and Civic League 
Brunswick county held its regular meeting in the 
h sehool building recently. The meeting was 

Mr. C. 
The roll 
Thirty- 
members re- 


led to order by President T. H. Dugger. 
Matthews offered the opening prayer. 

s ealled by Secretary Clinton Epperson. 
r members 


were present. The 
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sponded liberally to the collection of dues, and re- 
ported $3.20 collected. The minutes of last meeting 
were read and approved. The treasurer reported 
$9.65 on hand. 

The Program Committee announced that the 
league’s meetings were always attractive and mem- 
bers were willing to take part in all entertainments. 
It was moved and carried that the league present a 
play for the benefit of the school. 

The Committee on Buildings and Grounds reported 
that there were broken window panes, and that two 
stove pipes were needed. Mr. Meredith, our trustee 
and clerk of the board, offered to give the window 
panes, and the Building and Grounds Committee 
agreed to put them in. Mr. Meredith also suggested 
that the board would get pipes and fix the stoves. 
The committee agreed to meet at the school house 
on Monday to make a more thorough inspection. 
The ladies agreed to come to the school building 
some Saturday for house cleaning. The motion to 
provide a bushel of lime for sanitary purposes was 
carried. Three new members were elected. 

The program for the next meeting was read. It 
provided for an address by Superintendent Cham- 
bliss; a song by the Glee Club, and a solo by Mrs. 
Stead. 

A very entertaining program was rendered. Mr. 
Emmett Warriner, of Lawrenceville, gave “My Ships 
Come Sailing Home,” and for an encore “After- 
wards.” The boys and girls of the school gave “Vir- 
ginia,” also “Kentucky Babe.” Mr. Eddie Orgain 
made a short address. 

The meeting adjourned until the next full moon. 

(Signed) CLINTON EPPERSON, 
Secretary. 





PROGRAM FOR PEACE DAY 


Of all the institutions working for the unification 
of mankind, the school stands first. On those, there- 
fore, who administer education in this critical time 
rests the responsibility of preserving and advancing 
those ideals for which all civilized nations should 
strive, and especially have the teachers of this na- 
tion—a nation founded on democracy, universal 
brotherhood and good-will—an important and re- 
sponsible part to play. The observance of the 18th 
of May this year offers one means of stimulating the 
desire for law and order. Shall not the teachers of 
the United States take advantage of this and every 
other opportunity for spreading the eternal ideas of 
justice and humanity! 

Faithfully yours, 
FENNIE FERN ANDREWS, 
Secretary American School Peace League. 


March 28, 1916. 

405 Marlborough Street, Boston. 

For appropriate material for the observance of 
the 18th of May, the American School Peace League 
recommends the “Cantata for Peace Day,” by John 
Charles Donovan, Director of Music in the Cincin- 
nati Schools; “The Promotion of Peace,” by Fannie 
Fern Andrews, Bulletin 1913: No. 12, United States 
Pureau of Education; ‘In the Vanguard,” by Kat- 
rina Trask, for secondary and normal schools; ‘‘The 
Enemy,” by Beulah Marie Dix, for secondary school 
boys; “A Pageant of Peace,” by Beulah Marie Dix, 
for the upper grades of the elementary schools; and 
“Where War Comes,” by Beulah Marie Dix, for the 
lower school grades. Literature can be obtained 
from the American School Peace League, 405 Marl- 
borough Street, Boston. 
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HONOR ROLL OF ONE AND TWO-ROOM SCHOOLS 
IN ROCKBRIDGE 


Lexington, Va., April 3, 1916. 

Below is given an honor roll of the one and two- 
room schools of the county. It consists of the 
schools that have made improvements in equipment 
tu the extent of ten points or more, based on the 
State score card for standard schools since Decem- 
ber, 1915: 

Oak Hill School—Walkers Creek district—Miss Joe 
Watis, Miss Cornelia Cowherd, teachers—35 points. 

Moores School—Central district—Mr. B. L. Seay, 
Miss Lucy Ackerly, teachers—20 points. 

Holmes School—Walkers Creek district—Miss Les- 
lie Condon, teacher—16 points. 

Snyder School—Walkers Creek district—Miss Ja- 
nie Johnson, teacher—15 points. 

Borden’s Run—Central district—Miss Elsie Hogue, 
teacher—15 points. 

Gravel Hill—Walkers district—Miss Annie Black, 
teacher—14 points. 

Sulphur Springs—Natural 
Ethel Turner, teacher—12 points. 

Aione School—Kerrs Creek district—Miss Ethel 
Jennings, Miss Ottie Williams, teachers—11 points. 

Gilmore Mills—Natural Bridge district—Miss Hil- 
da Warren, teacher—11 points. 

Broad Creek—Natural Bridge district—Miss Mar- 
garet Henderson, teacher—10 points. 

Wesley Chapel—Natural Bridge 
Odessa Dixon, teacher—10 points. 

Rapp’s Mill—Buffalo district—Miss Beulah Rapp, 
teacher—10 points. 

Only two of these, however, have become standard 
schools; that is, made 90 points out of a possible 100. 
They are Oak Hill and Alone. 

EARLE K. PAXTON, 
Division Superintendent. 


Bridge district—Miss 


district—Miss 


FLAG RAISING AT SUNNYSIDE HIGH SCHOOL 


It was our great pleasure to witness on Friday, 
April 14, 1916, the raising of the Sunnyside High 
School flag. It was presented to the school by a lady 
who is a resident of Richmond, Va. 

The exercises were opened with appropriate music, 
followed by a patriotic dialogue given by four liitle 
boys. After a fervent prayer by our Sunday School 
superintendent, the inspiring notes of the Star 
Spangled Banner pealed forth. They seemed to thrill 
the entire audience. Then our hearts were cheered 
by witnessing the appearance of our magnificent flag, 
unfolding its brilliant colors above the dome of our 
capacious building. 

Next we listened to a patriotic address by Profes- 
sor Nathaniel McG. Ewell, who faithfully impressed 
upon us the lesson conveyed by the flag—a lesson 
telling of the struggles and victories of our fore- 
fathers and one inspiring us to similar efforts of 
noble achievements and sacrifice. 

COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Richmond, Va., April 4, 1916. 


NEW LEGISLATION AS TO SCHOOLS 


To Division Superintendents: 
This circular, which should be carefully read and 
kept for purposes of reference, contains several of 


the more important general school laws enacted py 
the Legislature of 1916. At this time it is impossible 
to gain convenient access to all of the enrolled piljs 
and therefore only such acts as demand immediate 
consideration have been selected for publication. Ap. 
other circular to be printed later will contain al] of 
the new school laws and regulations. 


Except in the case of absolutely new laws, no at- 
tempt is made here to give the full text of the bills 
passed. Amendatory acts are partially italicizeq 
in order that changes in language may be noted. 
Cross references to the 1915 edition of the Virginia 
School Laws are given so that the changes may be 
marked in that volume, 


The legislative acts of 1916, save those containing 
emergency Clauses, become effective June 17, 1916 


R. C. STEARNES 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Distribution of One and Two-Room School Fund 


Attention is especially directed to that part of the 
General Appropriation Act relating to the apportion- 
ment of the One and Two-Room School Fund. The 
provisions originally governing the distribution of 
this fund (see pp. 123 and 125 of the School Laws 
have been changed to read as follows: 

There shall also be excepted from the sum to bi 
turned over to the State Board of Education, as afore- 
said, the sum of two hundred thousand dollars, to 
be used for the maintenance and development of rural 
schools of one and two-rooms, the said sum to be 
used especially for the purpose of increasing the 
length of the term in said schools; and shall be ap- 
portioned by the State Board of Education to the 
counties to be apportioned by the State Board of Edu- 
cation and the local school authorities among the 
one and two-room schools or used in the establish- 
ment of one and two-room schools as to the school 
authorities of the counties and State Board of Educa- 
tion may seem best, but no part of said fund shall 
be apportioned or paid to any rural school, uniess 
the levies for district and county school purposes in 
which said school is situated aggregate a sum equal 
to or greater than the average rate of the levies of 
the district and county school funds of the Common- 
wealth. 


According to the 1915 reports of division superin- 
tendents the average of county and district school 
levies for the State was forty-two (42) cents. This 
department is unofficially informed, however, that 
levies for this year have been raised in many div! 
sions and hence the forthcoming reports will 
doubtedly indicate a much higher average. It wou'd 
be the part of wisdom, therefore, for every supe! 
tendent to bestir himself to the end that his cour 
may share in the distribution of the one and t' 
room fund. 


County and District School Levies—Maximum M 
3e Made 75 Cents Under Certain Conditions 


(Amending section 1506 of Code as amended—s! 
section “Third” of section 130, page 101, School 
Laws) 


Third. District funds, embracing such tax as sh: 
be levied by the board of supervisors of the coun 


nak 
to tt 











ded, 
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purposes of the school district in pursuance 
section; such dog tax as shall be applied to 
purposes by the board of supervisors, and do- 
or the income arising therefrom, or any 
inds that may be set apart for district school 
board of supervisors of each county, at the 
meeting in April of each year, or as soon 
ter as practicable, or when the division super- 
nt of schools shall file with the said board 
mates made by the county and district school 
in accordance with section fourteen hundred 
<ty-six of this chapter, shall levy a tax of not 
in ten nor more than forty cents on the hun- 
ollars of the assessed value of the real and 
11 property in the county for the support of 
blie free schools of the county, and a tax of 
s than fifteen nor more than thirty-five cents 
hundred dollars of the assessed value of the 
d personal property in any school district for 
it school purposes; provided, that should the 
of supervisors levy a lower rate than forty 
on the one hundred dollars for ceunty school 
s7s, then they may increase the levy for dis- 
chool purposes above the marimum of thirty- 
nts on the hundred dollars herein provided, in 
strict, to such rate as in their judgment may 
essary, provided the total rate of county and 
t levy shall not be more than seventy-five 
mn the one hundred dollars in any district; and 
further, that should the board of super- 
fail to make a levy sufficient to raise the 
ts estimated by the county school board as 
iry for county and district school purposes, 
tively, it shall, upon a petition in writing from 
sunty school board praying for a reference of 
iestion of such increase in the levy as will 
it sufficient to raise the said estimated amounts 
qualified voters of the county or of the dis- 
is the case may be, submit the question and 
mount of the increase to the qualified voters of 
d county for the increase in the county levy, 
the qualified voters of the said district as to 
crease in the district levy; provided, however, 
he total levy for county and district school pur- 
shall not exceed seventy-five cents on the hun- 
dollars of the assessed value of the taxable 
rty in both the county and the district; pro- 
further, that no such increased levy shall be 
unless a majority of the qualified voters voting 
election shall vote in the affirmative. In towns 
onstitute single school districts the council in- 
of the board of supervisors may make the levy 
strict school purposes. 
rds of supervisors may be permitted to make 
rate of levy than the minimum rates of county 
trict school levies named above in any case by 
cial order of the State Board of Education, if 
judgment of said board the said less rate of 
will produce sufficient funds to provide ade- 
school facilities in the county or district con- 
d. 


ual Meeting of County School Board in July 


nding section 1445 of the Code—section 37, 
page 32, School Laws) 
tion 1445. The board shall hold a regular an- 


meeting in the month of July, the exact date to 
ed by the board itself, or, in default thereof, 
president. 
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Annual Report of County School Board on or Before 
September First 
38, 


section 1446 of the Code—section 


page 32, School Laws) 


(Amending 


Section 1446. The board shall make an annual re- 
port to the superintendent of public instruction, 
through the division superintendent of schools, on 
or before the first day of September of each year, 
which shall give in detail its official acts for the 
year closing the thirtieth day of June preceding. 
Treasurers and Clerks to Report to County School 

Board in July 
(Amending section 1484 of the Code—section 
page 92, School Laws) 


117, 


This amendment simply provides that treasurers 
and clerks shall submit their annual reports, with 
books, vouchers, etc., to the county school board at 
its annual meeting to be hereafter held in July (in- 
stead of in August). 


Boards of Supervisors Authorized and Empowered to 
Make Certain Apportionments to Public Schools 


1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, That the board of supervisors of any county 
may, in its discretion, appropriate to the support 
and maintenance of the schools in any school distriet 
of the county, such sums as in its judgment may be 
necessary or expedient; provided, the amount appro- 
priated for the several districts in any such county 
for any one year, shall not in the aggregate, exceed 
such proportion of the total revenues collected fox 


all purposes in such county during the preceding 
year, as the intangible property assessed in said 


county bears to the total assessed value of property 
of all kinds assessed therein for such preceding year. 


District or City School Boards Authorized to Borrow 
Money on Short Time Loans at Any Time 
During the Years 1916 and 1917 


Whereas, some of the school districts of the State 
find it necessary to make temporary loans in order 
to adjust themselves to a new system of taxation; 
therefore, 

1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, That the several district or city school boards 
of the State, desiring to borrow money for the pur- 
pose aforesaid, be, and the same are, hereby author- 
ized to borrow a sum of money which shall not ex- 
ceed the amount of the district levy for the year in 
which the loan is negotiated, such loans to be re- 
paid at such time or times within the space of five 
years as may seem best to the respective school 
boards, and to bear interest at a rate not exceeding 
six per centum per annum, 

2. The privileges conferred by the provisions of 
this act shall not extend longer than the first day of 
January, nineteen hundred and eighteen. 

3. An emergency existing by reason of the facts 
stated in the preamble, this act shall be in force 
from its passage. 

Supervisors Authorized to Appropriate Out of Gen- 
eral Funds to Schools a Sum not to Exceed 25 
Per Cent of Amount Collected for County 
Purposes During Next Preceding Year. 


1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Vir- 
cinia, That the board of supervisors of any county 
may, and the same is, hereby authorized and empow- 
the public schools of said 


ered to appropriate to 
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county out of the general funds of the same in any 
one year a sum not exceeding twenty-five per centyy 


of the amount collected in said county for county 
purposes during the next preceding year. 


Our Letter Bor 


HOW TEACHERS MAY USE FARM BULLETINS 


Blacksburg, Virginia, March 6, 1916. 
Dr. Bradford Knapp, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. Knapp 

Referring to your letter of February 11th to county 
agents, enclosing copies of farmers bulletin recently 
issued by the department, I notice on the inside of 
the cover is an insert entitled “How Teachers May 
Use Farm Bulletins.” 

I think it would be worth while if you would send 
copies of all such bulletins containing this 
editor of the Virginia Journal of Educa- 


sample 


sheet to the 


tion, Mr. J. W. Everett, Richmond, Virginia, with 
letter requesting him to call to the attention of the 
teachers of the State this farmers bulletin with this 
sheet indicating how the bulletin may be used }y 
teachers. 

Will you be so kind, also, as to send copies to Miss 
Ella G. Agnew, State demonstration agent, Burke. 
ville, Virginia, calling her attention to the matte; 

I am, 

Very truly yours, 
J. D. EGGLESTON, 
Acting Director 

The Journal would suggest that teachers ask Mr 
Knapp to put their names on his mailing list.—Eqd. 
itor 


News Notes and Visits of Superintendents 


MARCH REPORTS 


Business 
Accomac 
The Neor- 


We are getting good results from the 
and Commercial Course introduced at the 
High School and at Parksley High School. 


mal Training Class at Onancock is doing excellent 
work. 
G. G. JOYNES, Supt. 
ds = 
One of the Alexandria city school buildings used 


by colored children was destroyed by fire on March 
27th. While it was not entirely covered by insurance, 
the loss will be comparatively small. The building 
was occupied by about 200 colored boys. It was very 
old and could not have been used for school purposes 
very much longer. We have started a movement for 
a new building large enough to accommodate all of 
the children of the city. The school board 
is in favor of it to a man. I am going to advocate 
a sixteen room building. The cadet corps is getting 
along splendidly. We have ninety-six boys enrolled. 
They have gotten their gray uniforms and they make 
a very fine appearance. 


colored 


W. H. SWEENEY, Supt. 
es sS 
Some of the schools of Amherst county have closed 


and others will close in the early future. We have 
had a very successful session. Many of the schools 
are arranging to have commencement exercises. 


These entertainments are doing a great deal of good, 
and it is found that the patrons and the community 
generally take a hearty interest and do all they can 
to make the occasion a success. 


C. L. SCOTT, Supt. 
. | 
Several schools in Bath county have closed because 
the average was below ten. There are several 
schools in isolated sections where it is nearly im- 


possible for the teachers to make averages. The 
closing of these schools caused a low enrollment fo: 
March. 

The closing of schools in Stonewall district, High 
land county, at the end of five months makes the en 
rollment for March very much lower than the actual 
total enrollment. 

BRUCE R. RICHARDSON, Supt. 
se SF SK 

The Bedford County School Board appropriated 
$300.00 for the employment of a supervisor of the 
colored schools. The school lot of Forest three room 
school consisting of four acres has been taken over 
by the county demonstrator for a public demonstra 
tion plot. 

Cc. M. ABBOTT, Supt 
Se oS OM 

I have been sick and unable to do any field work 
during the entire month. All one room schools in 
Bland county have closed. On the whole, we have 
run our schools longer this year than ever before 
and I know with much better satisfaction. 

FRANK L. DUNN, Supt 
Se 8 

There has been a great deal of sickness among the 
people and pupils of Buena Vista, hence our averagé 
attendance has fallen off. 

J. P. McCLUER, Su 
on | 

I started work in Caroline county before I was 
strong enough, had a relapse and a terrible tin © of 
it. I am thankful to be up again. 

JOHN WASHINGTON, Si 
Ss © 

Charles City, James City, and New Kent cow ties 
will each have a school fair in April. The tea: ers 
and pupils are busy assembling their work fo: the 
fairs. Some very creditable work is being done ind 





count 


‘or 


ts 
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chers are worthy of praise for the interest 
» taking in this. The average attendance is 
igher than it was during the winter months. 
half of the teachers in Charles City county 
an average of ninety per cent. and over to 
t. Some of the teachers in New Kent and 
City are doing as well. The several districts 
division are planning to add eight new rooms 
mmer and the prospects indicate that this 

ill be accomplished. 

A. .C COOPER, Supt. 
& & & 

I ‘ret to announce the death of our treasurer of 
idie county, Mr. John Hargrave, on March 30, 


E. C. POWELL, Supt. 
es SF SF 
one and two room schools of Giles county are 
* with good interest in the way of final day 


vercises and school improvement. I was glad to 
ve Mr. J. H. Montgomery with me this month, 
nd in spite of the March blizzard, he made some 


interested audiences and or- 
One league has been organ- 


ndid addresses to 
d several leagues. 
d since his visit. 
R. H. FARRIER, Supt. 
S&S © 
‘he outlook in Gloucester county is very encour- 
R. A. FOLKES, Supt. 
S © OS 
The enrollment in Greene county was 212 in excess 
f same date last year. The average attendance low- 
last two months on account of sickness, 
ipally measles. 
The enrollment in Madison county at this date 
xceeds last year same date by 312, and yet there is 
more to do. 


ed the 


J. N. 
se Of 
regular routine of school work in Greenesville 
ty seems to be going along pretty well. March 
disagreeable month, but our attendance has 
very good indeed. A county commencement is 
planned hoping to encourage the pupils of the 
juntry schools to attend our only high school, the 
Emporia High School. Three two-room country 
schools are ready to receive standard school diplomas 
nd the $100.00 appropriation. 
HENRY MACLIN, Supt. 
Ss S&S 
Sickness during the month kept activities in Hali- 
fax county below normal. We held a meeting of 
county board and secured a levy of fifty cents on 
the one hundred dollars for every district in the 
oOunty—fifteen cents for county school fund and 
y-five cents for district school fund. This is 
extent of the law without a vote of the people. 
increase in assessment of real estate will make 
ie deficiency (I think), which the intangibles 
cut off. Had the law permitted it, the same levy 
xty cents would have been made as last year. 
H. J. WATKINS, Supt. 
<S oS 
e schools of Isle of Wight are doing good work. 
visit of Inspector Lincoln will prove especially 
ul in Smithfield district in arousing council and 
le to the urgent need of a new school building. 
nks to the foresight of school officials last year, 
of Wight is in a good financial condition. Schools 
run full term, closing without debt for current 
nses to embarrass the work for next session. 
GAVIN RAWLS, Supt. 


MILLER, Supt. 
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The King William County Teachers’ Association 
met in its spring session in Ruffner School, Rich- 
mond, March 24th. By meeting in Richmond, we 
were able to participate in the sessions of the Third 
District Conference held in Richmond at the same 
time. Our school fair will be held at King William 
April 20th. Our colored school fair will be held at 
Venter April 7th. 
H. RAGLAND EUBANK, Supt. 
Ss S 
The Board of Supervisors of Loudoun county has 
increased the local school levies substantially. The 
board made appropriation of $900 for demonstration 
work. The work is now on a permanent basis. 
W. G. EDMONSON, Supt. 
s&s Ss & 


State Inspector J. H. Binford and J. H. Montgomery 
were with me in Montgomery county two days dur- 
ing the month of March. Prof. Montgomery came 
first and inspected schools and made addresses at 
Lafayette, Elliston, Shawsville, Christiansburg, Riner 
and Garnand. Prof. Binford spoke at Belmont, Vicar, 
Walton, Prices Fork, Longs Shop and Centennial. At 
each place they were met by many patrons, and much 
good will result from their visit. They decided that 
four of our two-room and two of our one-room schools 
had been standardized. 

J. H. STEPHENS, Supt. 
| 


A gratifying and concrete result of the Summer Va- 
cation school operated last year in Nelson county, on 
Campbell’s creek, in the Blue Ridge, is the recent 
completion of an excellent two-room school building 
near the shanty in which the session of the school 
was held. Friends and patrons of the school sub- 
scribed about two hundred dollars in material and 
work, and the Massies Mill school board did the rest. 
The class rooms of this building compare favorably 
with those of any high school building in the county. 

H. T. HARRIS, Supt. 
se Ss 


News show substantial 


The schools of Newport 


progress. 


D. A. DUTROW, Supt. 


x 7 & 7 

The schools of Northampton county are progress 
ing. We have just succeeded in having four of our 
two-room schools’ standardized. The enthusiastic 
teachers of this county have raised through their 
school and civic leagues sufficient funds to enable us 
to extend the school term a half month, and thereby 
make the session for all white schools about nine 


months and all colored schools seven months. 
E. G. TANKARD, Supt. 


S&S © 


I am glad to report that at the meeting in March 
of Pittsylvania County School Board, every district 
except one, and the two heretofore successfully act- 
ing, agreed with entire unanimity to petition the 
board of supervisors to increase the district school 
levy by an addition of ten cents more on the $100.00 
worth of property, thus raising the levy, if favorably 
acted upon by the board of supervisors, with one 


exception, to the maximum standard as to both 
county and district. 
F. B. WATSON, Supt. 
SS © 


election for 
new 


The Shenandoah City (Page county) 
a bond issue for $20,000 for the erection of a 





ol4 
high school building was carried by 37 majority. 
There were 153 votes cast; 95 in favor of the bond 
issue and 58 against. There was a hard fight on 
both sides and the final results exceeded the expecta- 


issue. A mass 
a short time 


bond 
held in 


supporters of the 
citizens will be 


tion of the 
meeting of the 


for the purpose of selecting a committee on location, 
a committee on plans and specifications and a com- 
mittee on finances. The date of the meeting will be 


announced as soon as Supt. Booton and the Superin- 
tendent of Publie Instruction can be heard from, 
both of whom it is desired to have present. 
J. H. BOOTON, Supt. 
. | 
The Portsmouth city schools lost two of the best 
colored teachers by death during the month, one of 
whom was I. C. Norcom, for thirty-two years principal 
of the Chestnut Street School in this city. 
H. A. HUNT, Supt. 
ses ow 
A large and enthusiastic “Good Roads” meeting 
was held in Princess Anne county at Kempsville High 
School, Wednesday evening, April 5th, under auspices 
of the Kempsville High School Co-operative League, 
R. J. Alfriend, Jr., president. Prominent speakers 
addressed the meeting. One hundred and fifty signa- 
tures were obtained requesting the circuit judge to 
call an election for a bond issue of $130,000 for build- 
ing roads in Kempsville district. We transport near- 
ly all the pupils in this district. Oysters were served 
to all present. The oysters were donated by school 
trustee A. BE. Ewell who is a large oyster planter and 
a very enthusiastic Good Roads man. A spirit of 
improvement has taken hold of the people in Pungo 
district towards standardizing the one and two room 
schools, teachers, patrons and communities co-operat- 
ing. On the 10th of April, the patrons and citizens 
of the community met at the Bayside Graded School, 
Kempsville district, to beautify the grounds by plant- 
ing trees and shrubbery. Prof. Johnson, of the Vir- 
ginia Truck Experimental Station, donated a wagon 
load of shrubbery which was planted under his su- 
pervision. This school will have a two-room annex 
and assembly hall added to the building in the near 
future. 
O. B. MEARS, Supt. 
- © Of 
The fall term for all schools in Pulaski county will 
begin technically on Friday, September Sth, the first 
two days being used for Teachers’ Institute, schools 
opening Monday, the 11th. All schools have now 
closed with the exception of the five high schools 
which employ 38 teachers in grades and high school, 
and one six-room colored school which did not open 
until very late. The town council of Pulaski has 
agreed to appropriate the bank tax to the town 
schools for the coming term. This will mean an ad- 
dition of about $1,500.00 to our school funds in addi- 
tion to our regular school levies which will be main- 
tained at the limit, and then some if we had the 
authority. We are confidently expecting, however, 
that the board of supervisors will make a liberal 
appropriation to the schools out of the county funds 
under the statute passed by the recent Legislature 
permitting this to be done. 

I read with a great deal of interest each month 
in the Virginia Journal the fervid account of the 
matutinal peregrinations, the meridional meander- 
ings and the vesperial oratorical perambulations of 
the State Schools Inspectors; these accounts seem to 
cover every portion of the State except my own divi- 
sion. I doubt, however, if I would know a State 
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School Inspector from the Czar of Russia, as | ney; 
see either. I occasionally hear that one has 
through the county, but as I do not watch the trains 
very carefully, I fail to see them. Why this so | 
am unable to tell, for there is no epidemic of hydro. 
phobia nor any other contagious disease he D 
not understand, however, that we are comp)liinine 
This was a great sorrow to us at first, for we fe} 
very much neglected, but with this, as with al! other 
sorrows, time has a soothing effect, and we ha 
accustomed for so long to work out our ow 
lems that we are becoming accustomed to ou 
tion. We are still here, however, and while not doing 
anything to boast of, still are making some progress 
We have a fifty thousand dollar building in Pulask 
housing more than nine hundred pupils, whose doors 
have never been darkened by the form of an ip 
spector, nor whose halls have been illumined by th; 
sunny countenance of such an one. I wonder if thers 
is another such instance in the State. I am not con 
plaining for I am comforted by as faithful and loya! 
corps of teachers as can be found. 
E. L. DARST, Supt 
es eS 

The superintendent of Shenandoah county 
night meetings with the leagues in Central School, in 
Stonewall district, and with Esteps School, in Les 
district. With Mr. Terrell, we met the Mt. Jacksor 
and New Market leagues in night meetings. Mr. Ter 
rell addressed these meetings. The superintendent 
attended board meetings in two districts. 

C. V. SHOEMAKER, Supt. 
se SF 


We have nothing special to report for March from 
Southampton county, except that an increased num- 
ber of visits te schools has convinced us of two 
things, viz.: (1) School supervision as we now have 
it in the rural divisions of Virginia is largely an ap- 
pellation, and (2) it is the one thing most needed, 
from an administrative point of view. When shall 
we have the county as the unit of school government 
in Virginia, a smaller county school board, with its 
clerk a paid fiscal and statistical agent, and the 
division superintendent a professional supervisor who 
can and does supervise with intelligence and with 
authority to enforce his iudgments? 

G. L. H. JOHNSON, Supt 
ec SF 

You will find attached an editorial clipping from 
the Daily Press, of Newport News, Va. This was 
written about our school fair held at Warwick Court 
house, April 14, 1916: 

The exhibit at Warwick Courthouse of the public 
schools of Warwick and York was a credit to Spt 
A. J. Renforth, to the teachers and pupils, and an 
inspiration to all who had the privilege of attending 
There were at least 500 people on the grounds, ind 
we have never seen keener interest on the par of 
the patrons of the schools in the cause of public : du- 
cation. The essays by the pupils on good roads, the 
debate on compulsory education, the impressive pa- 
rade of the several schools, the school songs and ‘he 
school “yells” and the magnificent exhibit of ‘he 
handwork of the children were enough to make ‘he 
people of the two counties proud beyond expres: ion 
of their schools, their superintendent and teachers 
and, most of all, of their children. We heartily «n- 
gratulate our neighbors upon the success of he 
occasion. It was a day to be remembered in the | is- 
tory of the counties, and it gives assurance that lie 
future, as well as the past of Warwick and York. s 
renowned in the history of the Commonwealth, is 
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The boys and girls of this generation will be 
successors of their parents. 
A. J. RENFORTH, Supt. 
es SS Ss 
length of our school term for one-room white 
; in Westmoreland county is seven months, ex- 
four schools, which will run only six months; 
ero schools will run six months with probably 
exceptions. We are making an effort to secure 
rvising industrial teacher for our white schools, 
ive every reason to believe that our efforts will 
cessful. The school work generally is in good 
in Westmoreland. Leagues are all working 
is standardizing their schools. Our school fair 
ve held at Montross on April 28th and 29th. 
is, pupils and teachers are showing much in- 
in school fair work. Mr. J. H. Montgomery 
is a flying visit during March and addressed 
igues at Montross and Dilly Hill. The colored 
| fair will be held at Montross April 12th. 
one-room white schools in every district of 
nond county but one will have seven months’ 
In Stonewall district, the patrons put up 
y to extend the term of high school two months 
‘hree one-room schools one month. The colored 
visor will have her school exhibit on the 11th; 
vhite school fair will be held at Warsaw on the 
and 15th of April. Plans are on foot for secur- 
in industrial teacher for the white schools of 
county. Except for some contagious diseases all 
well with our schools. 
BLAKE T. NEWTON, Supt. 
es SS 
Norfolk City School Board has made applica- 
'o the city councils for the following appropria- 
for school buildings and lot for high school 


lading: 


or high school building, $15,000 to....$ 20,000 


high @GHOOl DUIMGINE........ ..cccccccsvccess 200,000 
elementary school building............ 100,000 
DIP EE 6 bccn onlin <e<de en tunne 3,000 

J Ee Rate teat eae Pare eee redeem $ 323,000 


RICHARD A. DOBIE, Supt. 
es © 

Russell county, the Clinchfield Coal Corporation 
take steps for the coming year to establish a 
school department at Dante, and also to install 
The Honaker 
1 School will add another year to the high school 
rtment, making it a full first grade high school. 
twithstanding the interruption of school work 
ioned by constant outbreaks of various conta- 
diseases throughout the county, the work of 
schools as a whole has been good—in the high 
ols decidedly superior to the work of any pre- 

year. Two joint debates have been held be- 
n Honaker and Cleveland, much to the gratifi- 
mn of the friends of each school Stuart Insti- 
has done fine work, especially progress having 
made in the high school grades. The Lebanon 
School has made a reputation for doing hard 
—a lazy student cannot stay in it—and there- 
patrons and pupils are loyal to it in the highest 
ee. The entire faculty has been re-elected for 
her year. Agriculturally, we believe this school 
ave no equal in the State. Two years ago, it 
cht Mr. W. G. Wysor from Blacksburg, who 
ht one year and then became county demon- 


or. As demonstrator, he has put into operation 
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several schemes for the betterment of the agricul- 
tural interests of the county that have proved prac- 
tical and profitable, and that are now spreading to 
all the counties of the Southwest. Following Mr. 
Wysor came Mr. Hedrick, who taught successfully a 
year, and then went to Scott as demonstrator, where 
he is doing highly satisfactory work. Following Mr. 
Hedrick came Mr. Smith, an Appomattox-Blacksburg 
graduate, who is expected to be a worthy successor 
to the gentlemen he follows. 
H. W. FUGATE, Supt. 





Division. No. Visits. 
EE 5 bo ARREARS Niet wee vA E ME 76 
ED sie tins hin noes Rowe se ONS de ThE ap ees a 
SE NS on Nc iee Wea sae oanwseateeeas 177 
BIGEOMEFIR COURT .o.cc sc ccccdewcscicccessecesves 51 
BN 5 os che OKA SORTED BOSC UNEVEDADESS oe 
CE noe ca ene sede, KEKE ORE TD PEO 21 
ene er hn ee eee ee 25 
ON ee re ee ey ee ee ee ee 33 
REE vuaaneivancVeciaksad Sesetaiew ecouneenwad 31 
| LR Ree eee ee ee mre er a 27 
TR SESASIR eRe anime yee ei ee eee ne 15 
IN ee eee a eR we W ew ommki pe mais 0 
EE eR ee En ne ee er 26 
Lola a ovigtas Dik EME. ST eile ei a OME SR 56 
PES oo ccc eaekeedee Ssewnewsoneeaen 58 
ELE PMO TS OT ee eT ee ek 28 
ON EOE CT TEE re me ee ee TT aid 
EE I, icing bane asaeeke reese ewe rene eee 152 
Pe errr er TT Pr mer Ly eT 36 
Ps cies San icus dered. bean eeessouaeen 0 
PE ce cuvnee a eesGee Aetead eure enea ken joe 
eS eee ete re ea ry ee yt 4 
ee acd bia Sp aeaiarel meine ew eee le 5 
CE no. cSccScessceane Saeeewee ee nina 7 
er te oe errr eae er 85 
Pr antec eu .chimaeee eee ee Meee ee 21 
CR ep cccdeneGace: Saba sends asus Gewese aren ome 18 
ES bck SCARS SARE OEM. Veiew olen esewom 17 
BS OF ern ere rer ree 0 
Elec icGeskiann Geese. sntnseae Sensees 103 
I ce Sea s ee er ama eee ees 1 
cs er uidtaneeess GaSe OR woe eae 3 
Oe ee rrr eee ee eee : 
era ee ia ia ih ns aN eS Riewi AS AIRY, COMMIS Ne So Se. lien ith 41 
0 ee es ee ee er er brs 
SE cnc i cow sausteeaweies owe eee Pannen ee 9 
 6iaiitscos PASSES ALSAGN WKSORES Pas SNS eyalee 9 
i oes MWe ene heeeee eeeRs 83 
REE I gr AT ON Ce ceed ee 9 
Frederick and Winchester ........cccccceseccecs - 
cn i ee rte a ee res ie a - 
re eee GEGEN Dade wateee teeta 3 
IN ee tn a aha andidieiad aisw: aiaiN OO eee se 
oe oe eg ee aie. Na qe aidowieme 0 
CIE, aig itd aces cca ke We eto eh Osi ene teres 22 
SE ORO EE ee ae Ce ee ee t 
I oi ie 2 a alicaiiicns, RE ee aa ane 54 
SS as 8 cet Epi te bleed be 50 
OEE OO PL Te TT ENO eT ee te 
OO I Pe Oe ee ee eh ee ee ee ee 
EMER Ge SiN eae RET RAE AMEN SSDS 59 
SS ee rer err ee eae eat ere 3 
hi et Ec, oda wk aexesebuenes sae ae vias 95 
EE Ee eer crt errr TL ere 10 
Ge CO SPP Peer eerr TEC E ECE EET 3$ 
NN oo Sicdednes center ndsneisonsbegions 17 
ee I es oc oc coe raise ew nhWSeGrevnaldew eee 60 
Pc 2 oe Gee ake, Uwe a amanda 20 
en ee a hie Slaak” “ehacrne eta e le ise aun 
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Loudoun Sea ty ee eee Sm ci anna 25 SG TING see Rie PORRSSE MEF ERE CRC EOS SRR —_——< 
Louisa eee ae + taiicad wae ae EC reer ene Oe ee ee ee ee _—— 
Lunenburg . EE er oer ee wee EDU fc os ch OK cod kare een a aixbenicd eee OR ores ) 
Lynchburg . : Fue Tae’ eta? Uinigecee miners pees PN eee a se shea rages a grr axon reese cg Iocan! cw a Takes he SOE 

Madison aera Gupta dureictirePa sala ehelanw alelaweura Se PEI, Si cae acide eas tresses Canoes 7 
Mathews ; : ae : ert eee 39 EE ce ethene, Gwe elas meee 
Meckienburg : ; iD Tio as aie nea cant eae PE, cickunacsunebew «mae peebelenen 

Middlesex ; , Scheie Wipreadbatete aX’ 42 PROTEIN: nc nein idnawirnnlias GPRS: } 
Montgomery ; . eT eee pveantiete wa RT a la wieidis-cackuten sneer: a aaiae-s-e-aiy-erenent sone 
Nansemond ; : cs o> Set nw.cihabeeuinte ral aed sae PN io ivcSaeowediccaced Bvemwan a adsemeules 9 | 
Nelson <r gen Amantiitona-q rats CO TONE So cau darvet ev id tenehhes soeTee None 119 
New Kent — rae igh ee << ee ate Canada omens dae 
Newport News ee PEED. Cc idstanwacsmmieesoridnesar YGatiebets 5 | 
Norfolk city : Pe ee ee eer ee 390 IN ots Nee a Rodale —weosnd Seana awe 9 | 
Norfolk county ; bingsed Oech rosaries Lode tinetersdanotecs 61 NN ii dic amcedinxear wgeaiadiea eaten 9 
Northampton : ‘ eT ee ee eee 62 Wt diie ak Ghee enee eh. wag Siemirateatel.’ 
Northumebrland . ssh ways lang dike pane vatstcees S NN hs i soca nisoiictie! SYaicacets eh aces cnalee Seen 9 | 
Nottoway Switiw Kawase Sh “WESEIBOULES oan aris O04 2ER" SEROUS Ti | 
Orange ; ; ne eee wee ee BORN. noe Ckmeawthen Kile mein tsceneiiiewsees | 
Page ; ; sf gaits coi, grids MIE MEE <.0htned basdegiosacc ae ates Sinateee ene 

Patrick a peed spol dedi 25 ey 2 oe a OONe iis Chews a etatawewe ean 

> ° ocr -*” 

ses eerie rooeeeeaing . - | - on _ Note: Zero indicates no visits made; three periods 
Portsmouth ; ° re a pinta ical ae aye 30 indicate missing reports. 


Powhatan ‘ ' ie own} wane caries oll 
Prinee Edward ; a Ee ee ee 
Prince George 








; : eo ST ee is B. F. CLARK 
Princess Anne er are te actg oo ee TEACHERS AGENCY 
Prince William Secon tana dca etoadecs ele epee 

Pulaski 64 Agency With the Short Undérstandable 

‘UlaSK ; see ; ; er rt ee ee ) Contract. 

‘ ‘or és 27th Year " 
Radford iat See ee a Be ease 
Rappahannock . Poe ee Arar Poi 0 ara: Fiatiron Bidg. 

if . Baltimore, Md. - . - - Munsey Bidg. 
Richmond city rte eee eee e ees 4 Jacksonville, Fla. - + + U.S. Trust Bidg. 

dic ond county ’ : ct Sad ’ 42 Knoxville. Tenn. - . Deaderick Bidg. 
R ichmond ae , ge tel aie 4 Kansas City, Mo. - New York Life Bidg. 
Roanoke city . SE ee a eT ee 119 Spokane, Wash. - Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
Roanoke county sed tales 818 TEISI cesta a raiminlate a tain 74 











Language Work in Elementary Schools 


By M. A. LEIPER, State Normal School, Bowling Green, Ky. 











— 
12mo., cloth, illustrated, $1.25 = 
ye OBJECT is to make the teaching of elementary language work more effective. | ] 
‘The treatment covers fully, by grades, all the approved types of language work, | \ 
answering with regard to each type such questions as its value, its time of pre- | f 

. . o ° . | 
sentation, its object, and the selection of teaching material to illustrate it. | 
Noteworthy Features I 
The emphasis placed upon oral language work and the proper balance between it and writ- = 
ten expression. — 


The distinction made between original and imitative work. 

The generous amount of space devoted to language work in rural schools, in which plans for 
the conduct of language work in one-, two-, and ihree-teacher schools are discussed 
at length. 

The proper correlations and motivation in language exercises. 

The three appendixes which furnish: 

General bibliography and sources of language-work material. 
A carefully chosen selection of poems and memory gems for memorizing in all the grades. 
Several original and adapted dramatizations for performance in language classes. 


GINN AND COMPANY : Publishers 


70 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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A Reason Why 


The American National Bank 


of Richmond, Virginia, 
Should Be Your Financial Partner 


OUR COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT HELPS YOU KEEP A CHECK 
ON YOUR CURRENT EXPENSES 


| 

| 

| 

| SAVES YOU MONEY, TIME AND WORRY 
| 

| SECURITY AND SERVICE 
| 
| 











The Albert 
Teachers Agency, 


Largest and best known. 
booklet ‘Teaching as a Business’’ tell our story of service and results. 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Thirty-second year. 


Flashlight of equipment and 
Sent free. 


Western Office: Spokane, Wash. 








I~P Loose Leaf Books 





Write Let us send you complete descriptive folder about the 
f handy, helpful loose-leaf books for teachers and superin- 
or tendents. Fully guaranteed. Write 

esc . 

Price The Bell Book and Stationery Co. 
List 914 East Main Street, RICHMOND, VA. 


ATHENS, GA. CHICAGO 
Teachers Wanted. Positions Waiting. 


New and Experienced Teachers register now. College and Nor- 
mal Graduates in demand. We have vacancies. Let us locate you 


CAPITOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Boulder, Colo. 


G. W. HAMPTON, Manager. 








VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, 
Blacksburg, Virginia 


Fourteen degree courses in Engineering, Agriculture, Applied 
Science, Veterinary Medicine, and General Science. 

Two-Year Agricultural Course. 

Military Science and Tactics. Commandant detailed from the 
egular army 

Fourteen units entrance requirement 

Absolutely necessary cost to state students $256 


Summer School June 19th to August 4th. 
J. D. EGGLESTON, President. 





\ rite for catalogue. 








National Kindergarten College 


ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 
SUMMER SCHOOL '!UNE 12 TO AUGUST 4. 
Kindergarten and Primary 
Methods, undergraduate 
and advanced, with model 
demonstration schools 
Special courses in Play- 








ground and Story Telling 
Credits applied toward 
diploma. Resident dormi 
tory on College grounds 
Many social advantages, 

parks, play-grounds, bath- 
ing beaches, libraries, art 
lectures, con 





galleries 
certs, theatres. For illustra- 
ted announcement address 
Box 41 2944 Michigan 
Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 
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“IN THE HEART OF THE BEAUTIFUL AND HEALTHFUL SHENANDOAH VALLEY" 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 


I'wo-year professional courses for four-year high school graduates 


1. For teaching in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 
2. For teaching in the Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 
3. For teaching High School Subjects. 
Two-year academic course for two-year high school graduates, and one-year academic course for 
three-year high school graduates, to prepare for the professional courses. 


Special courses in Home-making, Dressmaking, and Millinery, and for the preparation of teachers in 
all Household Arts subjects. A special effort is made to meet the needs of rural school com- 


munities 
Correspondence Study courses for helping teachers while at work. 
Full summer quarter consisting of two six-weeks terms. 


For catalog and full information, addres 


JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President, 
Normal Station, Harrisonburg, Va. 














UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Charlottesville, Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following Departments of study are represented : 
I. THE COLLEGE 


In the College, courses are offered in twenty-five or more culture subjects. 
By virtue of the elective system the undergraduates can select any one of alarge number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). 


II. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
_ This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College 
The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
III. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Four distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 
IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
The course covers three years of study. The Library facilities are excellent. 
V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University ; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 
VI. SUMMER SCHOOL 
The Summer School offers courses for College credit. Courses also offered which prepare for en- 
trance or absolve conditions. In addition to these, numerous courses are given for the professional train-/ 
ing of high school principals, high school teachers and school administrators. y 
Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses ye- 
duced toa minimum. Send for Catalogue. ’ 




















HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. / 
£ 
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The Courtis Standard 
Practice Tests 


Arithmetic which were discussed with so 
much interest at the 1915 meetings of the 
National Educational Association at Cincin- 
nati and Oakland, and again at the 1916 
meeting in Detroit, are publisbed by 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 





Washington and Lee University 











The publishers will be very glad to answer inquiries as to 
the number needed for classes, prices, discounts, etc. 


FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


ADMINISTERED BY ROBERT E. LEE 


Situated in the unrivaled Valley of 
Virginia, with its lofty traditions and 
inspiring memories, it gives a 20th 
Century training amid the social 
culture of Old Virginia at its best, 
and gathers to its campus a select 
student-body from 35 States and 
foreign countries. For Catalogue, 


&c., address 


PRESIDENT HENRY LOUIS SMITH. 


LEXINGTON - - - - VIRGINIA 








Rie OFS 


William and Mary 








I—Regular College Courses leading to A. B., B. 
S:, A. M. 


|I—Normal Courses to prepare young men for the 
work of Principals, Superintendents of 
Schools, etc. 


\I—Special Two-Year Normal Course for High 
School Graduates 


| |V—Preliminary Course for Medical Students. 


V—Normal Academy for those not having College 
entrance. State scholarships for young 
men preparing to be teachers. 


| Loan Fund - 


r catalogue and particulars, address 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar 
WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 


| LYON G. TYLER, LL. D., President 








SANITARY SHADES 


Our roller shades are 








of the best cotton duck, 
strong and flexible, and 
come in soft, attractive 


colors that rest the eye 


They can be easily 
LAUNDERED 








The rollers on which 


they run are large and 





true; they cannot race; the 
pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord is strong 
and durable. There is a big difference between our 
shades and the other kind. Send for circular of 


styles and colors. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, IND. 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 





Beautiful Location. Best of Health Conditions. 


Modern in every Respect. 





Prepares teachers for the Primary Grades, Grammar Grades and High Schools 


Special courses in Household Arts, Domestic Arts and Manual Arts 





Second term begins January 31, 1916. For information write 


EK. H. RUSSELL, President 


—?we 














TPA Lu 
Vi 
ENGLISH IN THE GRADES 


BULLETIN OF THE 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN, 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 


CONTAINS 
I A COURSE IN ENGLISH FOR THE ELEMENTARY GRADES. 


II TYPICAL LESSONS, PLANS, AND SUGGESTIONS. 


III A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF HELPFUL READINGS IN THE 
TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY ENGLISH, ETC. 

One of *‘the best printed courses that have fallen into the hands of the Committee.’’ 

National Council of Teachers of English by the Committee on Articulation of Elementary and High School 








Report to the 


English 
104 pp. Price 25 cents 


The Book Room, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN, Farmville, Va. 




































































Attention of Active Educators! 


The above illustration shows the 
Incomparably Artistic—Hygienic— 
Sanitary — Unbreakable — Noise- 


less — Guaranteed Unconditionally 








Just a postcard will bring our complete catalog 

















/American Tubular Steel and Semi- 
Steel Combination Desks 


OF ow 3 
PANAMA PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 
SAN Ay pata 
l 


A“ . 
UAa<cehanoe € 
PRESIDENT 


r) 
Keds * 
OD, Dh 
a -24 A “. 
AL 
T OF THE SUPE RIOR JURY 


DEPARTMENT OF 


elt ley Wale). | 
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Virginia School Supply Co., 


P O. Box 1177 Richmond, Virginia 


























An Evidence of Merit 








\n article possessing but little or no merit may sell for a 
The fact that the sale of 
our desks has largely increased from year to year certainly shows 


while, but it will not continue to sell. 


that they are MADE RIGHT and SOLD AT THE RIGHT 
PRICE. 

1911 2,000 

1912 4,200 


1913 9,976 


1914 18,485 
1915 28,840 


This year we expect to sell over 40,000. 


The Southern Desk Company 
Box 337 Hickory, N. C. 
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The Howell- Williams Books 


Adopted by the State of Virginia 
FOR BASAL TEXTS 


The easiest and most attractive books for beginners 
in reading. 


Every Word List a Phonic Drill. 

Every Reading Lesson an Interesting Story or Verses. 
IN THE PRIMER—2357 Illustrations. 

Pictures of 51 Different Kinds of Animals. 

IN THE READER—146 Illustrations. 
Pictures of 60 Different Kinds of Animals 
10 of Aesop’s Fables. 
71 Selections in Verse. 











~ 


The Howell Books were officially recommended and adopted by the 
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The Howell-Williams Primer 
The Howell-Williams Reader 


t 


LOGAN 


DOUGLASS HOWELL 


Schools, Raleigh, N. ( 


FRANCES S. WILLIAMS 


Lynchburg, Va 


j 
} 
| | State of North Carolina for 


Their ease, due to their method ; 


?. The interest in their stories ; 
3. The literary character of their conteuts ; 


The Southern atmosphere of the books ; 


5. The mechanical excellence of their typography and illustrations 


DO THESE FEATURES 
APPEAL TO YOU? 


HOWELL & COMPANY 


1115 BOSTON ROAD 
NEW YORK 











